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THE CARMICHAEL TITLES IN SOLLY’S “INDEX 

OF HEREDITARY TITLES OF HONOUR.” 

Mr. Solly has undertaken and carried through 
a work for which every student of genealogy must 
be grateful to him. His book is sure to be widely 
consulted, and I think I shall only be helping its 
author, as from the language of his preface I 
gather he would fain be helped, if I draw attention 
in these pages to some points in which the execution 
of the work has fallen short of its standard. On 
some not unimportant questions of language I fear 
that I differ too widely from Mr. Solly for any 
criticisms of mine to be accepted by him. But I 
am, for that very reason, I think, the more bound 
to make my dissent known. Mr. Solly’s conception 
of what constitutes a “family name” is clearly 
very different from my own, and I believe also 
from the ordinarily accepted use. I take the true 
family name to be that of the paternal stock. Mr. 
Solly seems te consider the last in sequence, where 
more than one is borne, to be entitled to that 
designation. Thus, s.v. Carmichael of Nutwood 
(Bart., U.K., 1821), he writes that the family 
name is Smyth, and that the present baronet 
“assumed name of Carmichael 1841.” This 
happens to be as nearly as possible the exact 





reverse of the true state of the case, as a very 
cursory glance at the pedigree in Burke’s Peerage 
and Baronetege would have shown. It is the name 
of Smyth which was assumed by the first baronet’s 
father, and I possess early autographs of his as 
“ James Carmichuel,” together with later ones as 
“ James Carmichael Smyth.” Perhaps the formula 
employed by Sir Bernard Burke, “ re-assumed,” 
may have misled Mr. Solly. The better form to 
have used would undoubtedly have been “resumed,” 
though I think the words immediately following 
ought to have sufliced to establish that the “ sur- 
name of Carmichael only” was the original and 
only true family name of the present Sir James 
Robert Carmichael. I shall have occasion to draw 
attention to the same misconception in other cases. 

Again, Mr. Solly, I find, uses the well-known 
abbreviation sp. in the sense ‘ no heir able to 
sneceed to the title” (Index of Hereditary Titles of 
Honour, explanatory note). If this explanation is 
to be received according to its grammutical sense, 
it niust mean, I submit, that any title to which 
such note is affixed is absolutely and unquestion ibly 
extinct. In that case the ordinary abbreviation 
‘ext.” would be better than one which to ordinary 
genealogists means simply that a particular in- 
dividual died sine prole. But Mr. Solly’s use of 
sp. will not, I think, stand the test of criticism 
when applied to a large class of titles in the peerage 
and baronetage of Scotland. I will take, first, 
a case with which circumstances lead to my being 
more than ordinarily familiar, and to which I have 
already devoted some attention in the columns of 
“N. & Q.” Mr. Solly indexes a series of titles 
which he describes thus, “ Carmichael of Hyndford, 
Lanark.—Carmichael. Bart. S. 1627. Baron 1647. 
Merged in Hyndford 1701 till 1817. sp. Dormant 
or (2?) ext.” Now, if we take Mr. Solly’s own in- 
terpretation of his language, he means here to 
assert, notwithstanding the apparent saving clause 
(?), that Andrew, sixth Earl of Hyndford, seventh 
Lord Carmichael, and seventh baronet of Westraw, 
died without an heir capable of succeeding to any 
of the titles, therefore al! the titles are extinct. 
Q.E.D. But this would certainly not be a true 
statement of the facts. With regard to the 
baronetcy of 1627, and the barony of 1647, at any 
rate, it is perfectly well known that both were 
created with remainder to the “ heirs male what- 
soever” of the grantee, in which case, so long as 
« Carmichael, able to instruct legitimate descent 
from the original house of that ilk, is in existence, 
it cannot be pretended that the sixth earl died 
“ without heirs capable of succeeding.” Whoever 
was his nearest and lawful heir male general was 
an “heir capable of succeeding” to such titles, at 
least, as had that destination. More complicated 
questions arise in the case of the earldom, though 
in the face of the recorded opinions of Banks, Sir 


Bernard Burke, and the late John Riddell, he 
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would be a bold genealogist who should venture to 
pronounce it “extinct.” To the epithet s.p., in its 
ordinary sense, as applied to the sixth earl, no one, 
of course, could object. But that isnot Mr. Solly’s 
sense. With regard to the baronetcy created in the 
person of the first Lord Carmichael, I incline to 
think that its proper designation was “of Westraw,” 
certainly not “of Hyndford,” noryet “of Carmichael.” 
in Milne’s list, printed by Mr. Foster (Peerage, 
Baronetage, and Knightage of the British Empire, 
1880), it is designated “ of Westraw,” and I find 
the same description in Banks’s list (Baronia 
Anglica Concentrata, ii. 245) of Nova Scotia 
baronets who had seisin of lands in Nova Scotia, 
extracted from the Minute-book of the General 
Register of Sasines, Edinburgh, fol. 67-174. The 
entry so excerpted runs thus :— 

1633, Jan. Sir James Carmichael, of his barony in 
Nova Scotia, with power to dig for searching of gold 
mines, and for that effect to transport thither all gold 
affecting mines, of Westraw, afterwards Earl of Hynd- 
ford. Lib. 35, fol. 293.” 

It is necessary to bear in mind that Westraw 
is sometimes written Westerhall, under which 
form it appears in more than one edition of 
Beatson’s Political Index, ¢.g., the third, pub- 
lished in 1806, while in another, I think earlier, 
I have found three baronetcies under the name of 
Carmichael. They are thus given: “(Baronets of 
Scotland) 1627. Carmichael of Carmichael, now 
Earl of Hyndford. Carmichael of Westerhall. 
1629. Carmichael of Carmichael. Extinct.” 

That some confusion has been at work here is 
evident. But it may be worth noting that toa 
certain extent this confusion also prevailed in the 
Political Index of 1806, although the number of 
Carmichael baronetcies is there reduced to two. 
Those two, however, are clearly a dichotomy of the 
one baronetcy of Westraw. They are thus de- 
scribed, “ (Baronets of Scotland) 1627, Carmichael 
of Carmichael, now Earl of Hyndford. Carmichael 
of Westerhall.” Who, then, it may be asked, was 
the Carmichael baronet of that ilk, alleged to have 
been created in 1629? It cannot have been Sir 
James of Westraw, who was already in the enjoy- 
ment of his title of 1627. It can only have been, 
if not altogether a mistake, Sir John Carmichael, 
the last of that ilk of the old line who possessed the 
estate of Carmichael, who was certainly alive at 
that date, and for some twenty years after. And 
to the fact of such a creation I am disposed to 
attribute the seeming error in Milne’s list, where 
besides “Carmichaell, Sir James, of Westraw, 
July 17, 1627. Sealed Dec. 4, 1632. He is 
designed the king’s servant. A.M. [i.¢. ‘providit to 
the heires male whatsoever’],” we also find, with- 
out date, “ Carmichaell, James de Eodem. Now 
Lord Carmichaell, only in ane old list.” To the 
former of these titles Mr, Foster appends the 
curiously erroneous note, “cr. Baron 








yndford, | 








Dec. 27, 1647. Barony extinct on death of 
Andrew, sixth Earl of Hyndford, 1817.” In the 
case of the latter, Mr. Foster’s annotation is more 
probable, though I do not at present share his 
view ; “‘ supposed identical with Sir James C. cr. a 
bart. July 17, 1627, mentioned above. See Senators 
of Justice.” I will not dwell here on the singular 
invention of the “barony of Hyndford,” because 
no such title is indexed by Mr. Solly, and the 
error has already been pointed out in your columns. 
But as regards two at least of the various Car- 
michael baronetcies mentioned in this paper, I 
think the different accounts would be harmonized if 
it could be proved that there was a creation in 
favour of the last in direct succession of the old 
line of that ilk. This, so far as I am aware, has 
yet to be established, and the evidence at present 
in my hands is inadequate. 
C. H. E. Carmicnakt. 
New University Club, S.W. 





WILLIAM BROWNSWORD. 

In “N. & Q.,” 3 S. iii. 68, Messrs. Coorer 
supplied some notes about this person, who may 
be claimed as a Lancashire man, and perhaps as 
a relation of John Brownswerd of Macclesfield, 
Cheshire (Wood, i. 552 ; Cooper, ii. 45). 

On Nov. 24, 1645, he was admitted a pensioner 

of Emmanuel College, Cambridge (Worthington’s 
Diary, i. 23). He was B.A. 1645-6, and M.A. 
1649. In The Harmonious Consent ofthe Ministers 
of the Province within the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, 1648, in defence of the Solemn League 
and Covenant, he signed himself “ Preacher at 
Dugglas”; and in March, 1648/9, he put his 
name to a kindred document, being strictures 
upon the paper called “The Agreement of the 
People,” as pastor at the same place. Douglas was 
a chapelry in the parish of Eccleston (Blackburn 
Deanery), in Lancashire. In accordance with the 
Church Survey Act of 1650, the Commissioners, 
who sat at Wigan, returned that the cure of 
Douglas Chapel was supplied by William Brown- 
sword, who was 
“a godlie painfull minister, but did not observe the 
thirteenth day of this instant month [June] appointed 
by Act of Parliament to be kept as a day of humiliation, 
and had notice of it by the Constable.” 
They also reported that Brownsword had for his 
salary and maintenance the yearly interest on 
donatives of 2051., as well as the sum of 55/. paid 
by Rev. Edw. Gee, parson of Eccleston, out of the 
tithes of that parish (Survey, p. 116; Gastrell’s 
Not. Cest., ii. 376). His attitude in relation to the 
fast of June, 1650, indicated his dissatisfaction 
with the “usurped powers,” as the Government 
was beginning to be termed. 

From Douglas Brownsword removed to Preston. 
On June 14, 1654, an order on the behalf of 
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William Brownsword of Preston was signed by 
the Committee for Plundered Ministers, that he 
should receive such augmentation of stipend as had 
formerly been settled upon him according to an 
order of the Commissioners for Approbation of 
Public Preachers, June 3, 1654. While at Preston 
he was one of the ministers who directed the 
preaching in the Fylde country. At a meeting of 
the Second Lancashire Classis, held at Bolton, 
Nov. 16, 1656, the Rev. Henry Pendlebury 
moderator, 

“report was made from the last Provincial Assembly 
that it had been resolved upon that the several Classes 
should send two ministers from each Classis to preach in 
their respective months in the ffyld country accordingly 
as from time to time Mr. [Isaac] Ambrose and Mr. 
Brownsword shall direct ; hereupon it was upon debate 
thought fit to propound to the next Provincial a motion 
for enquiry after the gift of Queen Elizabeth for main- 
tenance of preaching ministers in those parts.” 

While at Preston, Brownsword undertook the 
cure of Hoole, eight miles south-west of that town, 
the scene of the ministrations of the Rev. Jeremiah 
Horrox, the Lancashire astronomer, immediately 
after whose time it was made a separate parish. 
Henry Newcome states that “a good gentlewoman” 
was the patroness (Autobiog., p. 91), viz., Maria 
Porter (Gastrell’s Not. Cest., ii. 377). 

On May 12, 1657, there was an “exercise” at 
Kirkham, on which occasion, the Rev. Edward Gee 
and Mr. Brownsword having preached, the church- 
wardens spent 6s. 6d. (Col. Fishwick’s Hist. of 
Kirkham, p. 104). On Sunday, Oct. 17, 1658, 
“Mr. Brownsword, then living in Preston, riding to 
Hoole where he was minister, his wife behind him, the 
waters being out, they were both in, and his wife torn 
from him and drowned, and never found (as I could hear 
of) to be buried.”—Newcome’s Autobiog., p. 98. 

In 1658 Brownsword left Lancashire to go to 
Kendal (ibid, p. 91). In that year he was pre- 
sented by Trinity College, Cambridge, to the 
vicarage of Kendal, which position he filled till 
1672 (“N. & Q.,” 3° S, iii. 68). In a book at 
Preston called the White Book he is described, 
1658-9, as “clerke, formerly of Preston, now 
minister of Kendal” (Fishwick, ut antec). 

His contiguity to the scenes of the labours of 
George Fox and the early Quakers led him to 
write :— 

“The Quaker-Jesuite; or Popery in Quakerisme: 
Being aclear Discovery 1, That their Doctrines, with their 
Proofs & Arguments, are fetched out of the Council of 
Trent, Bellarmine, and others. 2, That their Practises 
are fetched out of the Rules and Practises of Popish monks, 

ith a Serious Admonition to the Quakers, to consider 
their ways, and return from whence they are fallen. By 
William Brownsword, Minister of the Gospel at Kendal. 
London, printed by J. M., and are to be sold by Miles 
Harrison, Bookseller in Kendal. 1660.” Small 4to. 16 pp. 
—Smith’s Bibliotheca Anti-Quakeriana, p. 90. 

To this tract the following answer was made by 
John Story of Westmoreland :— 


“Babilon’s Defence Broken down, and one of Anti- 





Christ's Warriour’s DerzaTEp: In an Answer to a scan- 
dalous Pamphlet, Intituled, Taz Quaker Jesuit; or, 
Popery in Quakerisme : Put forth by one William Brown- 
sword, who calls himself minister of the Gospel at Kenda? 
In which the Doctrines of the Quakers (so called) are 
more truly stated than he hath stated them, Ac., &c. 
Iondon, printed for Robert Wilson, at the Black-Spread- 
Eagle and Wind-mill, in Martin’s, near Aldersgate.” 4to. 
1660.—Smith's Friends’ Books, ii, 634. 

Brownsword also wrote :— 

“ Englands Grounds of Joy in his Majesty’s Return to 
his Throne and Pecple. A Sermon on 2 Chron. 23, 20, 
21. Preached at Kyrkby Kendul, in the County of 
Westmerland, June 5 [Tuesday]. Beinga day of publike 
Thanksgiving for his majesties union to his Parliament, 
and assurance of kindness to the nation, and his safe 
arrival at London. By William Brownsword M.A., and 
Minister of the Gospel there. And I will restore thy Iudges 
as at the first & thy Counsellors as at the beginning ; after- 
ward thou shalt be called The City of Righteousness, the 
Faithful City. Isa.1, 26, London, Printed by Matthew 
Inman, in White-bear-Court, upon Addle-hill, near 
Baynards Castle, 1660," 4to. pp. iv, 28, 

In an address to the reader the preacher explains 
that the reason why this day of thanksgiving was 
not upon the appointed May 24th was due to “the 
remoteness of these parts, and the miscarriage 
of the Parliament’s Order, with his Majesty’s 
Declaration and Letters.” If that would not 
excuse the delay, “know there was a providence in 
it that we should stay expecting Orders till the 
causes of our Joy were encreased by his Majesty’s 
safe and joyful arrival in England.” There are 
several reflections on the late times. Discussing 
the evils that accompany usurpation, Brownsword 
asks, “ Which of us have forgotten the death of 
Mr. Love, and Dr. Huit?” And respecting his 
own profession he says (p. 25) :— 

“*We have been men of contempt and opposition, the 
Butt of all Sectarian malice, against whom Quakers, 
Anabaptists, Ranters, &c., have shot their arrows, even 
bitter words. Many have been imprisoned, some indited, 
some murdered, some deprived of our maintenance for 
adherence to our Oaths and Covenant against usur- 
pation,” 

There is one other reference to him in Newcome’s 
Diary, p. 219, Sept. 14, 1663, when Newcome at 
Manchester went about Mr. Brownsword’s letter 
concerning St. Augustine’s works. Brownsword 
comes into notice in the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic, 1663-4, pp. 296-7, where Sir Philip 
Musgrave, who was at that time Governor of 
Carlisle, writing to Sir Joseph Williamson, Oct. 12, 
1663, commends to his perusal a letter of Mr. 
Brownsword, who has now fully conformed, 
and written in defence of the Act of Uniformity, 
and against the Covenant. He is an excellent 
preacher, worthy of special favour, and would be 
much missed from the place. Brownsword’s letter, 
dated Kendal, Oct. 5, is addressed to Sir Philip 
Musgrave. He writes that he was induced by Dr. 
Burrell to take a new presentation to his vicarage 
from him, and now, contrary to promise, the doctor 
claims payment of first-fruits, which would come 
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to 921., his four subsidies will be 661., and the 


carried back to the seventh century by Gregory 


vicarage is only worth 70/., so that he would be | the Great ; “ Omnes lampades ecclesize implevit 


obliged to give up the living, which he would 
regret on account of his love to his people ; begs 
influence with the Lord Chief Baron Hale for 
favour; and thinks it hard that, being presented by 
Trinity College, Cambridge, being five yeurs in 
quiet possession, and his first-fruits pardoned by 
the Act of Oblivion, he should now be called on 
to compound. 

There was a William Brownsword, curate of 
Steyning, in Sussex, in 1704; and also a John 
Brownsword, B.A., curate of Nuthurst, Sussex, 
1739. Further details of William of Kendal would 
be acceptable. Joun E. Baivey. 

Stretford. 

“PAPYRUS.” 

It is generally supposed that the Greek zuamupos, 
papyrus, the great bulrush of the Nile, was an 
adoption by the Greeks of a native Eyvyptian 
name, and [ should like to ask whether the sup- 
posed original has been found in the hieroglyphic 
language. I shall be surprised if such a word 
should appear among the hieroglypbics, at any 
rate, of a date antecedent to the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies. My reason for this view is that papyrus 
in Latin (and therefore probably in Greek) seems 
to have had the signification of a rush in general. 
a sense which could hardly have been generalized 
from the gigantic type exhibited in the Eyyptian 
plant ; while, on the contrary, it is very natural 
that the first Greek travellers in Eyypt should 
have called the water plant there used for making 
paper a rush—or a bulrush, as it is termed in our 
version of the Bible. It is most unlikely that such 
a familiar object as arush should have been named 
after the Egyptian papyrus, a plant that would 
have been known by reputation only to the culti- 
vated classes, and the rushlike aspect of which 
would have been familiar to few even of them. 
Now, in later Latin papyrus was a common de- 
signation of a rush, of which Ducange gives many 
examples. We may cite from Petrus Damianus 
a writer of the eleventh century, “ Ipse in storeé 
de papyro confecta [on a rush mat] tenera delicati 
corporis membra terebat.” “In eremo stratum 
molle juncus est vel papyrus.” It ‘must be ob- 
served also that the use of the word in the sense 
of a candle wick unmistakably implies the prior 
signification of a rush, inasmuch as the first rude 
contrivance for a candle, within the reach of every 
peasant, would be a rushlight, made by dipping a 
partly peeled rush in melted fat. In Wright’s 
vocabularies (i. 26) we have, “ Papirus, weoce.” 
The word is used in the same sense by Johannes 
de Janu, though we shall hardly admit his deri- 
vation, “ Dicitur papyrus,” he says, “ quasi parans 
pyr, i.e. ignem, eo quod in cereis et lampadibus 
ponitur ad ardendum.” This use of the term is 








aqua, atque ex more in medio papyrum posuit.” 
Veyetius, in the fourth century, has “ papyrum 
candelarum” in the sense of candle-wick: “Si 
exungulaverit jumentum — papyrum candelarum 
purgatum subtiliter carpis, intingis in ovi crudi 
albumento, circa nudatum pedem in circuitum 


ponis” (De re Veterinarié, ii. 2,57). About the 


| same time Marcellus Empiricus speaks of a lamp 


made of a rush wick and cow’s marrow: “De 
papuro et medulla vaccina concinnatam ” (c. viii. 
p. 70) The prescription seems to be borrowed 
from Pliny, who orders only a different kind of 
oil, recommending for the purpose in question a 
lamp made “ellychnio papyracco cleoque sesa- 
mino” (xxviii. 47). Here papyraceo cannot mean 
made of paper, because paper would not be a fit 
material for the wick of a lamp. I should under- 
stand it to signify a rush wick. In another pas- 
sage Pliny gives directions for uniting by grafting 
the shoots of different vines: “Tune papyro ligabis 
stricto et molli, atque humida terra curabis adliniri.” 
He cannot mean papyrus or the paper made from 
it, which would neither have been fit for the pur- 
pose nor at the command of the cultivator. 
Another argument for the early use of papyrus, 
in the sense of rushes, is to be found in the Welsh 
pabwyr, rushes, candle-wick, pith of plants. As 
the word does not appear in the other Celtic 
dialects, it can hardly be doubted that it springs 
from an adoption of the Latin papyrus. But if 
Welsh pabwyr is a legacy of the Roman colonists 
in Britain, it would evidence the popular use of 
the Latin papyrus in the same sense as early as 
the third or fourth century. Again, we find that 
poper in Flemish signifies a bulrush ; poperinge, a 
place where bulrushes grow (De Bo), whence the 
name of the town Poperingen, mentioned by 
Chaucer. It may be a question whether the name 
of a bulrush among the Flemish peasantry is 
likely to have been derived from the Latin ; but 
if it is a genuine Germanic appellation, it supplies 
an additional argument for the supposition that 
papyrus may have been the native name of a rush 
in the rustic Latin. H. Wepewoop. 


Prorosep Epition oF SHAKSPEARE IN OLD 
Sretvine (see 6 §, i. 470, 491 ; ii. 3).—Never 
willing to enter into a controversy that might 
become unpleasant, I merely reply to Mr. Fur- 
NIVALL thus:—1l. The words I wrote were care- 
fully considered, and I still hold, as I did privately, 
to their fairness, 2. Mr. Furyivatt, to take up- 
my proposal—somewhat as stated—dropped his 
first one, viz., that the Committee should decide. 
I only omitted this and other details for the reason 
above stated. 3. Was it not unnecessary—leaving 
out any other adjective—for him to add, “I claim 
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to be a better judge of what it [the Society] was 
meant to do, and what it ought to do, than Dr. 
Nicnotson”? First, no one ever raised that 
question. Secondly, the Society is not Mr. Fur- 
NIVALL, and as he proposed his plan first to the 
Committee and then to the Society, I claim the 
right to express my opinion calmly—as I did. 4. 
Though my information may be old, the answers 
received do not, so far as 1 know, amount in all to 
one-half the number of members, and no answer 
must, I take it, be counted a negative. As, how- 
ever, I wrote to Mr. Furnivatt, if there is a 
majority—“ it is settled.” 

ut Mr, Srence’s language evinces a hastiness 
that forgets its text. “I[B. N.] have expressed,” 
says he, “a contempt for philological and etymo- 
logical purposes.” I never did. A former 
notelet-—my reply on “ Hare-brained”—shows the 
esteem I hold them in when properly applied. 
Another, now in type, will confirm this esteem. 
What little I have written, whether Shakespearian 
or otherwise, shows at least my interest in both. 
I spoke of two different purposes in reading Shake- 
speare; but of neither purpose with contempt. I 
am still unable to see that the jumble of letters 
wrongly called the “ orthography ” of 1550-1625, 
any more than the babbling phoneticism of the 
present, can aid our researches into the life, genius, 
modes and changes of thought and art of our 
poet ; or, except in trifling instances, already well 
known, contribute to the meaning of disputed pas- 
sages. For this last purpose, moreover, we have 
sufficient reprints. Dr. Inctesy is but one 
example of several “ English scholars” who are 
captains on the side in which I count but as a 
corporal, B. Nicnoxson. 


? 


I wholly decline to accept Dr. Incuepy’s 
dictum, that “during 1550-1625 there actually 
was a true orthography,” whatever that may mean, 
and I defy him to prove that, if there was, Shak- 
spere observed it. I allow that, by observing the 
rules of Gill, &c.,a normal spelling for Elizabethan 
words can now be manufactured ; but I take it 
that no real Shakspere student wants that kind of 
unnatural thing. What the student wants is that 
representation of Shakspere’s spelling which the 
only trustworthy available evidence gives us, namely, 
that of the Quartos which were printed from his 
MS. or copies of it, and that of the Folio when it 
was printed in the same way. That Shakspere 
spelt both their and theyr, hot and hote, madnes 
and madnesse, I think very likely. That he always 
spelt these words, or most of the others he used, 
in a uniform way, I hold to be an impossibility. 





Neither Shakspere nor Chaucer will I ever make 
uniform in spelling, in defiance of both history 
and probability. And though I will not give up| 
the power of changing occasional extravagances of | 
spelling, I will, as a general rule, follow my basis- | 


text, MS. for Chaucer, Quarto or Folio for Shak- 
spere. F, J, Furnivarn, 

P.S.—Miss Marx sends me the following, to 
show that Walter Savage Landor, at any rate, was 
on the side of us advocates of an “old spelling 
Shakspere”: “No edition of Shakspere can be 
valuable unless it strictly follows the first editors, 
who knew and observed his orthography ” (Imagi- 
nary Conversations, Southey and Landor, vol. ii. 
p. 169). 


I am very glad to hear of Mr. Furnivati’s 
proposed edition. What is wanted is the text of 
Shakspeare, not a text partly his and partly that 
of his critics, R. 8S. Cuarnock. 

4, Quai de la Douane, Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


Fry-tear InscripTion IN THE Parise 
ReGIsteER OF OTHERY, NEAR BripGwatTer.— 
Those who know the vicar of Othery, one of the 
kindest and most genial of men, can easily inspect 
the curious register book of this Somerset village, 
but perhaps an extract from it may interest the 
readers of “N. & Q.” The book was bought in 
the year 1693, as an illuminated inscription informs 
us. This illuminated work is very curious. The 
first page has the name of “ Andrew Legge, vicar 
of Othery, 1693,” the third page the names of the 
churchwardens. These are all done ina kind of 
German text, with many very elaborate flourishes, 
and enriched with much gilding, still very bright 
and well preserved. I should think it was one of 
the very latest examples of hand-illumination 
before its revival in the present period. On the 
second leaf are the following two quaint verses, 
written with many flourishes :— 

“« Let others roam the camp, the court, or towne, 

And make their aims, wealth glory or renovne. 
The[n] Power, Art, Virtue, these alone give me, 
I for their Six will not exchange my three. 

This custome is commendable (tho new) 

Of Regestring, if kept exact and true, 

For age and Time it doth so well deside [sic] 
That Truth from Memory can never slide.” 

The registers contain many curious surnames, 
such as Chinn and Keirle, and some unusual 
Christian names, such as Angel, Furdinando, and 
Oram. 

Are these lines the original composition of Mr. 
Legge, and is anything known of him? 

Wituram Harpmay, LL.D. 


Tue Derivation or “ Dracoon.”—The etymo- 
logies mentioned in Richardson’s Dictionary are the 
merest conjectures. The draconarii were not the 
followers of the dragon standard, but its bearers. 
There is no evidence that the modern dragoon ever 
even followed a dragon ensign. Between the last 
mention of the draconarii and the first employment 
of dragoons there was a period of some hundreds 
of years. Skinner’s supposition would have them 
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to beso called because the men “are as destructive | lorde godd, in heuene Ay-lastande mansione, And euer to 


as dragons, and like them seem to vomit fire.” 
This last was common to all the cavalry of that 
time, for all bore firearms. Had he said that the 
name was borrowed from their weapon he would 
have been correct. The names of the three kinds 
of cavalry then employed were derived in each case 
from their armour or firearms. G. M.—supposed 
by some to be Gervase Markham, but I doubt any 
proof or probability of this beyond the sameness of 
initials and the fact that they were contemporaries 
—set forth in 1625 The Soldiers Accidence. In it 
he says :— 

“ All our Horse-troopes [since the introduction of fire- 
arms] are reduced to one of these three Formes......The 
first and principall Troope of horsemen for the generalitie, 
are now called Cuirassiers or Pistolliers......[ their arms] a 
case of long Pistolls [barrel 26 in., bore 36 to Ib.], p. 41. 
oseuns The second sort (of which many Troopes of Horse are 
compounded) are called Hargobussiers or Carbines [!ength, 
he does not say whether of wespon or barre), but I pre- 
sume of former, 3 ft. 3 in., bore 20 to Ib. ]...... The last sort 
of which our Horse-troopes are compounded, are called, 
Dragons, which are a kind of footmen on Horsebacke... 
their armes defensive are...a Belt...with a ring through 
which the peece runneth up and downe; and there 
Dragons are short peeces of 11 inches Burrell and full 
Musquet bore.” 

From another passage it would seem that the 
regulation musket of that day varied in length 
and calibre, but it always required a rest or pitch- 
fork pike on which to rest it while the musqueteer 
standing aimed and fired. But compared to the 
other pistols then in use, the gaping-mouthed 
dragon may be likened to an infant blunderbuss. 
At p. 53 G, M. also says, “The principall Weapons 
on Horsebacke, are Pistolls, Petronells, or Dragons, 
and all these are with firelocks,” i.e. not match- 
locks. B. Nicnotsoy. 


Scraps FRoM THE Tuornton MS.— 
* Oracio in Ynglys. 

Now Jhesu, goddis sonne, giffere of alle vertus, vouche 
thou safe to giffe me the Seuene giftys of y* huly gaste : 
The gifte of vndirstandynge to knowe the, my lord god, 
& deuotely to knawe & wirchipe thi worthynes, and to 
knawe myne vnworthynes; And graunte me of thy 
Blyssedhede vertuose lyffynge.”— Robert Thornton’s MS., 
Lincoln Cathedral Library, ab. a.p. 1430-40, leaf 179, 
back. 

** Jhesu criste, haue mercy one me, 
Als thou erte kynge of mageste, 
And forgiffe me my synnes alle 
That | hafe doane, bathe grete and smalle ; 
And brynge me, if it be thi wille, 
Tille heuene to wonne ay with thee stylle. 
Amen.” 
1b., leaf 213, back. 

“ Thesu criste, goddes sune of heuene, kyng of kynges, 
And lorde of lordes, Mi lorde & my godd! For the 
mekenes of thi clene incarnacione, And thurghe the 
meryte of thi harde passione, Safe us fra dampnacione, 
Socoure vs in temptacione, And gyffe vs thi benysone, 
And of alle oure wykkidnes playne perdone and full’ 
remyssione, thurgh verray contrissione, nakede con- 
fessione, And worthi satisfaccione. Graunte vs alswa, 











se the cherefulle visione of thi faire face for the lufe that 
thou schewede to mankynde. Amen. Explicit.”—Jb., 
leaf 212, col. 2. 

F, J. Fornivatt. 

Tae Cuances 1x Graty.—In that curious mix- 
ture of learning and nonsense, the Ragionamento 
Sovra del Asino, by G. B. Pino, printed about 
1549, he speaks of such changes. Describing the 
asinine paradise he says :— 

“Egli é un’ altra Natura, per che A guisa di Natura 
fa miracoli, s’ivi si semina il grano, ne nasce orgio, s’orgio 
diventa spelta, questa Loglio, e il Loglio gramigna.” 
Modern experiments have shown a series of real 
changes. May we infer that Pino knew anything 
of such changes when he wrote? Among the 
many strange things in Pino’s book is the story of 
the flying ass. He says :— 

“ But before I forget it or go further be so good as to 
tell me if you ever heard that a lion flew, like the ass at 
Empoli, a town in Tuscany, as may be seen every year 
on the day of our Lord’s ascension, at the cost of that 
good woman who was so well served by her ass that in 
memory of it she left all she had to the council of that 
town, that upon such a day they should offer to the 
people the following epectacle, which is still given 
at the present time, namely, that upon some cords an 
ass with two great wings is seen to come down from 
above to below as if it flew, in opposition to those who, 
to show that a thing is impossible, are accustomed to 
say, ‘I shall sooner see an ass fly.” 

Ratrn N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Errors or Avtnors (see 6" S. i. 390, 414, 
433, 490, 512).—It is a pity that Mr. Taomas 
has not accepted my suggestions in the spirit in 
which they were offered. Speaking in the same 
spirit still, I would hint that, even taking Her- 
mann at the value he assigns to him, “ besonders 
haiifig” (particularly often) does not convey the 
meaning of “generally.” It must also be pointed 
out that Mr. Tomas confounds a reference to 
Becker with a reference to Potter; yet in his Note 
he professes to be writing “carefully and deli- 
berately.” Surely one who can be so uncritical in 
so short a space might more gracefully adopt a 
tone less suited to a ruder age. VicorN. 


Smmtar Proverss.—1. “You cannot know 
wine by the barrel.".—Jacula Prudentum; or, 
Outlandish Proverbs, Sentences, &c., 1640 (Geo. 
Herbert’s works). 2. “ Man kauft den Wein nicht 
nach der Gestalt des Fasses.”—Altdeutscher Witz 
und Verstand (G. Lessing’s works). F. 8. 

Churchdown. 


Zirtan.—The Zirian version of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew was published at the expense of Prince 
L. L. Bonaparte in London, 1864. It may, there- 
fore, be useful to note that this Zirian appears in 
Max Miiller and Hovelacque’s works with S initial. 
It is one of the sections of the Permic division of 
the Finnic class. A, L. Mayuew. 
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PaRISH CHURCHES WITH SPIREs OVER 200 
Feet Hicnr.— 

Town Name Height 
Coventry ° St. Michael 7“ P 303 
Grantham ia St. Wulfran : alts 288 
Bristol . ste St. Mary Redcliffe va 280 
Kensington ... St. Mary Abbots ; 278 
London a St. Mary-le-Bow ‘ 235 
Chesterfield... - an ‘ 230 
London . St. Bride ... ee jae 226 
Shrewsbury ... St. Mary ... ‘ , 222 
Hereford ‘ais All Saints ... inns 212 
Ross ” ea . _ ‘ 208 
Newcastle St. Nicholas ion . 201 

A. O. K. 
Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Ricnarp West, THE Frirenp or Gray: Mrs. 
Gray’s Tomp.—A few years ago I saw a stone 
under the tower of Hatfield Church, recording the 
name of Gray’s amiable and unfortunate friend 
and the date of his death. This stone has now 
disappeared, I presume during the recent “restora- 
tions.” I have communicated with the rector on 
the subject, and I find that he knows nothing of 
the stone, and so far has been unable to discover 
what became of it. The inscription is given in 
Clutterbuck’s Hertfordshire. There must be many 
of Gray’s admirers who would regret the disap- 
pearance of this record of the friend whose early 
loss the poet mourned so tenderly. 

The condition of Mrs. Gray’s tomb at Stoke 
Pogis, with the poet’s own inscription, is sad, and 
a reproach to England, and especially to Eton. 
The destruction of the gravestone of his friend is 
a fresh blow to those who have derived interest 
and pleasure from his charming letters as well as 
his splendid poetry. Could not a subscription be 
raised for Hatfield and for Stoke Pogis to preserve 
or renew these memorials ? F. B. B. 


Wuart 1s A Movuntarn ?—I have been led to 
make this query by a remark in a recent article 
in the Times. In speaking of the geographical 
features. of England, the writer says, “ We 
have no mountains.” As I have, during the 
last few weeks, ascended the mountains Scawfell 
Pike, Helvellyn, and Skiddaw, this remark of the 
Times made me feel rather small. When I had 
accomplished Scawfell Pike, which is 3,200 feet 
high, and inaccessible even by mountain ponies for 
the last mile or so, I certainly felt, like Master 
Silence, that I had “done somewhat,” and yet, 
when I return home, I am told, on the high autho- 
rity of the Times, that there are no mountains in 
England. The three mountains above mentioned 
are all over 3,000 feet in height. If this does not 








entitle an elevation to be called a mountain, what 
height does entitle it to be so called? It is no 
doubt true enough that 3,200 feet is a very small 
affair compared with the 15,000 feet of Mont 
Blanc or Monte Rosa, but then so is 4,400, the 
height of Ben Nevis. The last-named, the highest 
mountain in Scotland, is about 1,200 feet higher 
than Scawfell Pike, the highest in England ; but 
this, when compared with the prodigious heights 
of the Himalayas or the Andes is not worth men- 
tioning. It would accordingly be equally true to 
say that there are no mountains in Scotland, which 
seems like a reductio ad absurdum. I should be 
glad to hear the opinions of others of your readers 
on the point in question. 

Lovers of Wordsworth cannot but feel thankful 
that the poet’s lot was not cast in the present time. 
I fear that the destruction of the beautiful lake of 
Thirlmere, or, at any rate, its conversion into a 
great tank, which is much the same thing, would 
have been a lifelong sorrow to him. If, in addition 
to this, he had been told, on the authority of the 
chief organ of Europe, that it was nothing but a 
delusion to suppose that his beloved Helvellyn 
and Skiddaw were really mountains, he would 
have felt that insult was added to injury indeed. 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


SprxnpL—E Whaorts.— During a visit to the 
Buddhist ruins of Saukissa, Fatehgarh District, 
India, a large number of clay discs, similar to the 
“spindle whorls” figured and described by Dr. 
Schliemann in his Troy, were collected by me. 
They resemble, not only in form but in orna- 
mentation, the “ wheels,’ the “tops, or volcano- 
like craters,” and the “ balls” found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann. A fourth type, clay discs without a central 
hole,* were also found at Saukissa in large quan- 
tities. Gastaldi, in his Prehtstoric Remains of 
Northern and Central Italy, translated by Cham- 
bers (Longman, Green & Co., 1865), mentions 
and figures exactly similar “spindle whorls” found 
in Italy. I am anxious to learn whether similar 
terra-cottas have been found in other parts of 
Europe, and should be obliged by any of your 
readers indicating the works in which such finds 
have been described. For those who are interested 
in the subject, I may add that specimens of the 
Indian spindle whorls will be sent to the Society 
of Antiquaries, Burlington House, and a paper 
describing the forms and ornamentations, with 
sketches, will be published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, Bengal. 

H. Rivert-Carwnac, F.S.A. 

Ghazipur, India. 


“Cock Rosy,” a Susstitute ror “ Roperr”? 
—This is merely a surmise of mine; I ask the 








[* So Gastaldi, p. 47. } 
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question, and I shall be obliged if any one can tell 
me if it is as I surmise. I have very few facts to 
go upon—indeed only two, and those two are the 
following. A few months ago I read a tale called 
Who killed Cock Robin? The hero’s name 
was certainly Robert, and “Robin” is a 
known abbreviation (if abbreviation it can be 
called) for Robert ; still, at that time I thought, 
naturally enough, that the authoress called him 
“Cock Robin” merely to be able to use the old 
familiar words of the nursery rhymes. But in the 
Times of June 9, among the deaths, I noticed 
“...+ Robert (Cock Robin),” &c., and then 
it dawned upon me that “Cock Robin” must 
sometimes be used familiarly instead of Robert, 
for I could not believe that in this case the appel- 
lation of “Cock Robin” had been given in conse- 
quence of the appearance of a very obscure tale 
afew months before. And when one comes to 
reflect upon the matter, it is natural enough that, 
given “Robin”=Robert—and I know, at any 
rate, one Robert who is called “Robin,”—“ Cock,” 
borrowed from the name of the bird, should some- 
times be added.* But if it is so, it is, I suspect, 
very rarely done ; for though, in the course of my 
life, I have known many Roberts, I have only 
known one called “ Robin,” and I have never yet 
come across a human “ Cock Robin.” 

F, Cuance. 





Sydenham Hill. 


Hatt Bisies.—Burns (The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night) speaks of “ the big ha’ [hall] Bible, ance his 
father’s pride.” The other day, at the Middlesex 
Sessions, a petty thief was tried and convicted for 
the larceny of the folios, quartos, and imperial 
octavos of poor folk in the rural neighbourhood of 
Edmonton and Enfield. It transpired in evidence 
that the cottagers delight to display their volumes 
on clean doyleys or antimacassars spread on a table 
in the ground-floor front windows of their dwellings. 
These windows being frequently open in the day- 
time in genial weather, when the occupants of the 
houses are not infrequently absent, the paltry 
fellow found many opportunities of acquiring 
material for transactions with the neighbouring 
pawnbrokers. I have frequently observed this 
custom of display among poor people in the pro- 
vinces. Is it a survival, by tradition, of that 
alluded to by Burns—the large Bible deposited on 
a table in the hall or vestibule of better-class 
dwelling-houses in Scotland ? &. P. 

Temple. ° 


Wremineton orn Wytineton, co. Kent.— 
In connexion with the query which I proposed in 
“N. & Q.,” 6™ 8. i. 515, about Edward Godfrey, 


* The bird thus repays his debt, He has borrowed 
his name Robin from the human race (Robert), just as 
the Tum Tit and Jenny Wren have, and he returns his 
other name, “ Cock,” to the Roberts who choose to take it, 














I would ask another, relative to some property in 
England which he had sold to Francis Langworth, 
viz., “sarten houses & lande situated & Lying at 
Wyemington in Kent Comonly knowne by the 
name of Barnend” (York County [Me.] Registry 
of Deeds, 1650). This may be Wyemington or 
Wylmington, and I should like to know which is 
correct, and also its situation and that of Barnend. 
Caries Epw. Banks, M.D. 
32, Congress Street, Portland, Me., U.S. 


Wuat constitutes A Park?—Query, Can there 
be any new “parks”? In a recent conversation I 
heard it stated that no one could now make a new 
“ park,” because it required not only enclosure and 
wild animals therein, like deer, but also a per- 
mission or licence from the Crown, which could 
not now be obtained. Is this view correct? Z. 


Aw Otp Iyw at Wenrsripce.—In the Belle 
Assemblée for 1810 I find the following description 
of an old inn :— 

“T have such a veneration for antiquity, that I shall 
introduce to your notice a couple of old shattered boards 
held together by pieces of iron, which form the sign of 
a little public-house at the entrance of the village of 
Wentbridge. The figure represented is a bell in a new, 
bright, blue livery, richly trimmed with gold. The 
inscription—1633 :— 

* The Blue Bell on Wentbridge Hill, 
The old sign ’s existing still ; 

And rustic Royalists and Oliverians ; Jacobites 

and Wiliiamites; Whigs and Tories ; 
Pittites and Foxites, have tippled under it.” 
Does this house exist now ? BolLEav. 


Dr. Cueyne “or Cuetsea.”—In one of Hain 
Friswell’s unpublished papers “ the celebrated Dr. 
Cheyne of Chelsea” is made to play a conspicuous 
part in an anecdotal sketch of “ Beau” Nash as the 
“ King of Bath.” Dr. Cheyne certainly flourished 
at the fashionable watering-place with his friend 
Nash, but I have not been able to connect him in 
any way with Chelsea. He was born in Scotland, 
but came to London twice, according to Chalmers, 
in or about the year 1700, and again in 1725. 
Will any lector eruditus tell me whether the author 
of An Essay on Health and Long Life ever re- 
sided in Chelsea? Faulkner does not mention 
him. It is possible that the late Mr.- Friswell 
confounded the famous doctor with the members 
of the well-known Cheyne family who lived in this 
neighbourhood. G. R. 

Chelsea. 


Tue “cLoupED cANE” oF Porr.—Can any 
one describe a “clouded cane,” so often mentioned 
in old novels; and is there such a cane now in 
existence ? 


Ricwarp Repwayrye, Bisnor or St. Asarn.— 
Where can I obtain any information concerning a 
Papal Bull, dated Jan. 9, 1487, relating to Dr. 
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Richard Redmayne, Bishop of St. Asaph, who had 

become entangled in the affairs of Lambert Symnel? 

I should be much obliged for any information con- 

cerning the Redmayne family, especially after the 

time they left Harewood. R. N. RepMayYne. 
Southdene, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


Wituram Miter or Ozteworta Parx.—-In 
what year in the present century was he High 
Sheriff of the county of Gloucester ? 

C. H. Mayo. 


Scaire Famiry.—Can you tell me anything 
about this family, which was settled at Irthington, 
near Carlisle, about a century anda half ago? A 
family of the same name is mentioned in Burke’s 
General Armory as being of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

A. B. 

NcmIsMATIC.—Wanted an appropriate motto 
for the outside of a cabinet containing a miscel- 
laneous collection of English and foreign coins, 
tradesmen’s tokens, and medals. 

W. Sravennacen Jones. 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Replies. 


WILLIAM PAYNE, ARTIST. 
(6" 8. i. au, 522.) 

No facts are more difficult to get at than those 
connected with the personal lives of our early artists. 
In the good old times, when respectability went for 
something and meant. a gig at least, the smearers 
of canvas and the stainers of paper lived obscure 
lives, got their livings as they best could, and 
finally slunk into some obscure corner to die, “ un- 
wept, unhonoured, and unsung.” The biographer 
of William Blake styles him “ pictor ignotus,” but 
how are we to designate those compared with whom 
Blake is a well-known character? In no country, 
even at ‘the present day, is there such ignorance 
of the very names of its artists. Till lately our 


dictionaries of painters—Pilkington’s, Bryan’s, 
4rould’s, &c.—were all compiled from foreign 


sources, and consequently, when the object of our 
search is an “exotic” (see Hogarth’s satirical 
print)—from the “Raphaels and Correggios ” down 
to the very “ stuff” of Goldsmith’s fumous line— 
we do not look in vain. With regard to indigenous 
art, Walpole, Edwards, Dayes, W. H. Pyne, 
” ainy- day ” Smith, Buss, Ottley, and others had 
gathered some memoirs in aid, but it is to the Red- 

graves that we are indebted for the first substantial 
and commensurate attempt to set forth a bio- 
graphical history of British art. It is, then, to the 
admirable Century of Painters of the English 
Nchool, by Richard Redgrave, R.A., and Samuel 
Redgrave (London, 1866, 2 vols., 8vo.), and the 
very valuable Dictionary of Artists of the English 
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Sehool, &c., by Samuel Redgrave (London, 1874 
8vo.), that I must refer the inquirer for particulars 
of William Payne, an artist of considerable im- 
portance in the annals of water-colour painting, 
upon whom fashion and fortune once smiled, who 
created and taught a style of his own, and whose 
memory is still kept alive in the minds of his suc- 
cessors by the useful “ yrey” which bears his name. 

One passage in relation to this artist I may 
venture to quote from a source not so readily ac- 
cessible as those which I have indicated above ; it 
is from No. vii. of a series of papers on “ The Rise 
and Progress of Water-Colour Painting in Eng- 
land,” and is as follows :— 

“ Another artist who succeeded this period (that of 
Gainsb-rough and Cozens) we must not nezlect to name, 
Mr. William Payne, as his+tyle preceded that of Glover. 
To this gentleman's commen: ement as a teacher, indeed, 
properly may be dated the fixed period for superseding 
the established precepts for teaching for the more fas- 
cinating properties of dashing, colouring, and effect. 
The method of instruction in the art of drawing land- 
scape Compositions had never been reduced so completely 
to the degenerate notions of this epoch of bad taste as 
by this i genious artist. 

“Mr. Payne's drawings were regarded as striking 
novelties in style. His subjects in small were brilliant 
in effect and executed with spirit; they were no sooner 
seen than admired, and almost every family of fashion 
were anxious that their sons and daughters should have 
the b- nefit of his tuition. Hence, for a long period, in 
the noble mansions of St. James's Square and Grosvenor 
Square, and York Place and Portland Place, might be 
scen elegant gr ups of youthful amateurs manufacturing 
landscapes & la Payne. 

“ The proces: certainly was captivating as exhibited in 
his happrest works, though much of their merit was the 
result of dexterity and trick, »s exemplified by the 
granulated texture obtained by draygiag, the fallacy of 
which process was sufficiently exposed in every attempt 
at composition on a larger scale in the same style. But 
with Mr Payne, as with many another genius, we can 
admire all that is original and praiseworthy. These 
strictures are not directed aguinst the exercise of style, 
or manner, or trick, or any means by which an artist 
obtains effect. so that his works have merit. Our censures 
are levelled at the defective system of teaching, and we 
shall continue our animadversions on this subject under 
the hope th +t a due exposure of so fundamental an error 
may open the eyes of the public, and that this wi'ful per- 
version of taste may be succeeded by a general reforma- 
tion in the practice of teaching the ri-ing generation 
so useful and so eleg int »n accomplishment,” —Somerset 
House Gazette and Literary Museum, i. 162. 

The fact is that Payne, an artist of real talent, 
who has left some charming things behind him, 
and to whom, as Redgrave says, “scant justice has 
been done,” became the fashionable teacher of his 
day ; but, led astray by success, adulation, and 
facility, he neglected that constant reference to 
nature which is the medicine of art, failed to keep 
abreast with his rivals of the growing school, fell 
into imbecility and mannerism, and is now—for- 
gotten. Wituiam Bates, B.A. 

Birmingham. 
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TecuyicaL Epvucation (6 §. i. 216).—There 
are in France three large technica] schools, managed 
by Government officials, and intended to train 
workmen and foremen in the metallurgic arts and 
in the arts of the joiner, cabinet-maker, and 
moulder. Each of them is calculated to accommo- 
date 300 pupils, but they are not, all taken together, 
attended on an average by more than 860. 
Chalons-sur-Marne, Angers, and Aix are the places 
where these schools have been established. They 
only receive boarders. The candidates must be 
not less than fourteen and not more than seven- 
teen years of age, and they must previously have 
gone through one year ofapprenticeship. They are, 
after a competitive examination, officially appointed 
scholars in one of these schools by the Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce. The boarding and 
instruction fee is 600 fr. a year (241.), but there are 
75 full bursaries, 75 three-quarter bursaries, and 75 
half bursaries to be granted by the Government. 
The course of study is a three years’ one, divided 
as follows :— 

First year.—*“ Arithmétique, géométrie, éléments d’al- 
pebre, langue frangaise, ecriture, dessin d’ornement, 
avis. 

Second year.—“ Algébre, trigonométrie rectiligne, géo- 
métrie des riptive, théorie des engrenages, langue fran- 
gaise, histoire, géographie, écriture, croquis et dessins de 
machine.” 

Third year.—“ Mécanique industrielle, physique et 
chimie appliquée aux arts, littérature, dessin de machine 
au trait et au lavis.” 

The practical teaching is given in four different 
ateliers (workshops), according to the line which 
the scholar intends to follow: “1° forge; 2° 
fonderie de fer et de cuivre et moulages divers ; 
3° ajustage et serrurerie ; 4° tour, modelé et me- 
nuiserie.” Other schools have a more special 

rogramme of teaching; such are the Ecole La 
Martiniere, at Lyons, where silk-weaving is the 
chief study ; the Ecole de Nimes pour la Fabri- 
cation des Etoffes Unies et Brochées; the Ecole 
de Dieppe pour les Ouvriéres en Dentelles ; the 

Ecoles d’Horlogerie at Cluses, department of 
Haute-Savoie, and at Besangon. I may also 
mention the Ecole de Dessin et de Mathématiques 
appliqués aux Arts Industriels, in Paris (estab- 
lished in 1766), and the Collége des Beaux-Arts 
appliqués & I’Industrie, founded in 1868 by the 
Parisian Union Centrale des Beaux-Arts. 

The schools of agriculture under government 
management are also three in number, Grignon, near 
Versailles, Grandjouan (dept. of Loire-Inférieure), 
and Montpellier. Scholars may be boarded in 
the two first-named schools, but boarding is not 
compulsory; boarders are not received in the Mont- 
pellier establishment. The course is complete in 
‘three years, and includes the following subjects :— 

“1° Economie et législation rurales ; 2° agriculture ; 
3° zootechnie, ou économie du bétail; 4° sylviculture et 
botanique; 5° chimie, physique, gSologie appliquées a 











l’agriculture ; 6° génie rural (irrigations, desse¢chements, 
constructions rurales, arpentage, nivellement, &c.).” 

, In a higher sphere of teaching we find : 1° The 
Ecole Supérieure de Commerce, which receives 
grants from the Government, but belongs to the 
Chambre de Commerce of Paris. This school 
is attended by about 300 pupils. 2° The Ecole 
Centrale des Arts et Manufactures, which has be- 
longed to the State since 1857, and is destined to 
form civil engineers and architects, practical che- 
mists, manufacturers, &c. Scholars are not boarded 
in the school ; they have to go through a three years’ 
course of study, including :— 

“1° Sciences appliquées aux arts mécan‘ques, & l'archi- 
tecture civile, 4 Ja métallurgie et autres industries ; 2° 
interrogations journaliéres; 3° travaux graphiques; 4° 
manipulations de chimie; 5° projets et examens pra- 
tiques ; 6° examens généraux de fin d'année.” 

A diploma, or a certificate of capacity, is delivered 
to the scholars at the end of the course, according 
to their respective attainments. 

3° The Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, which 
directly depends on the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce. It consists of an elementary 
school, the programme of which includes geometry, 
mechanical and architectural drawing, and mould- 
ing, and a school of higher teaching, divided into 
fourteen departments, as follows :— 

“Géométrie appliquée aux arts; Agriculture; Méca- 
nique ; Législation industrielle; Chimie appl quée aux 
arts; Chimie agricole; Filature et tissage ; t inture, 
impression et apprét des tissus; Zoologie appliquée 4 
Vagriculture et 4 l'industrie; Physique appliquée aux 
arts; Géométrie descriptive; Administration et statis- 
tique industrielles; Constructions civiles; Arts céra- 
miques.” 

More than 130,000 scholars yearly attend these 
classes and lectures. 

The Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées and the 
Ecole des Mines are not, I suppose, to be included 
in what E. S. terms “ technical schools.” 

I beg to append to this rather long note a list 
of a few books on the subject, such as they have 
just occurred to me. Many others, and more 
important ones, might no doubt be mentioned :— 

Carpentier. Entretien sur l’enseignement agricole en 
France. Paris, pamphlet, 8vo. 16 pp. 

Germain. La question de l’enseignement élémentaire 
des sciences naturelles de hygiéne et de l'agriculture 
dans les écoles primaires. Paris, 8vo. 

Léouzon. Réforme de l’enseignementagricole. Paris, 
pamphlet, 8vo. 27 pp. 

De Lurieu et Romand. fStudes sur les colonies agri- 
coles de mendiants, jeunes détenus, orphelins et enfants 
trouvés (Hollande, Suisse, Belgique et France). Paris, 
8vo. 

Perret. L’agriculture et l’enseignement primaire. 
Paris, pamphlet, 8vo. 28 pp. 

Morand (M.). Projet d’organisation d'une école supé- 
rieure de commerce & Lyon. Paris, 8vo. 

Baudrillart (H.). De l’enseignement moyen industriel 
en France et 4 l'étranger. Paris, pamphlet, 8vo. 

De Laveleye (E.). L'instruction du peuple. Paris, 8vo. 
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Véron (E.). Les institutions ouvriéres de Mulhouse 
et de ses environs. Paris, 8vo. 
Henri GAvUSSERON. 
Ayr Academy. 


These are from the Reference Catalogue of the 
British Museum Reading Room: Lefebvre Labou- 
laye, C., Encyclopédie Technologique, 2 vols. 8vo., 
Paris, 1845-7. Schubarth, E. L., Repertorium der 
Technischen Literatur, 1823-56, 8vo., Berlin, 
1856. Tolhausen, F., Dictionnaire Technologique, 
3 parts, 12mo., Paris, 1864. 

Epwarp H. Marsmatt, M.A. 


Hone’s Cotuections ror THe “Every-Day 

Book,” &c. (6 S. i. 354, 522).—I have “The 
Catalogue of the Books, Tracts, Ballads, Prints, 
&e., of the late Mr. William Hone,” sold by Henry 
Southgate & Co., at their rooms, 22, Fleet Street, 
Feb. 25, 1843, which is No. 800 of their catalogues. 
I do not, however, find therein lot 307 in the sale 
of the Ramsay library, although the lots from 212 
to the end of the sale, forming a most curious olla 
podrida, are in the catalogue noticed as 
“tracts, ballads, prints, &c., collected by Mr. Hone for 
the purpose of illustrating our national manners, customs, 
superstitions, amusements, dresses, and popular antiquities 
as exhibited in his interesting works, The Every-Day 
Book, Table Book, Ancient Mysteries, and edition of 
Struit’s Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, as 
also for his intended History of Parody, the materials for 
which are comprised in the present collection.” 
At this day many of them would be priceless. The 
subject of this sale could have been only a portion 
of his wonderful collections, or he must have after- 
wards acquired many more. 

Some time about or after 1849 one or two of his 
daughters kept the “ Grasshopper” Coffee-house in 
Gracechurch Street, and at a sale of their effects 
and (as I suppose) the residue of their father’s 
library and collections, I purchased some of his 
books, but at that time was unaware of the great 
value of some of the lots, many of which were in 
glorious confusion in bundles and clothes-baskets, 
and lot 307, above referred to, must have been dis- 
posed of at this sale. 

Poor Hone spent much of his time in “ hunting 
up” at bookstalls, and I know his printer was often 
at his wits’ ends for copy whilst the Every-Day 
Book and Table Book were in the course of pub- 
lication. To save time he used scissors and paste 
upon many of his books, and worked up the cuttings 
with MS. for the printer. I traced missing pages 
in some of the books purchased by me, which were 
so used by the printer in the make-up of the last- 
mentioned works. I unfortunately cannot find the 
catalogue of the second sale. I should think 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson could ascertain from 
their priced catalogue of the Ramsay library the 
names of the buyers at their auction sale. 

Grorce WHITE. 
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A “Seascape” (6"§. i. 416).—Probably very 
few persons will say that this word is “ correct” 
according to modern usage, and perhaps still fewer 
will say that the word is necessary, or even desirable. 
If it is merely proposed as a substitute for “ sea- 
view,” is a second word wanted, and is this in any 
way superior to the old one? The word “ land- 
scape” is now certainly fully recognized and under- 
stood, though its derivation is questionable, and it 
is not one of those compound words which is self- 
explaining. When Drayton used it in 1613 (Poly- 
olbion, bk. xviii. 1. 36) he thought it necessary to 
explain what he meant by the word, and so added, 
in a side-note, “The natural expressing of the 
surface of a country in painting.” After this it 
was understood to mean a view or prospect, either 
as seen by the eye or as depicted by an artist. 
This was not all, for it was held to include a picture 
which no one had seen or attempted to portray. 
Thus Fuller, in 1642 (Sermon of Reformation, 
p. 8), says, “‘ The Jews indeed saw Christ perse- 
cuted in a land-scept, and beheld him through the 
perspective of faith.” The derivation, or, indeed, 
meaning, of skip, skep, scape, or scept, is not very 
clear, and therefore “seascape” is certainly not 
self-explaining. If it means the same as “ sea- 
view,” surely it is not needed; and, if it has some 
other or special meaning, then what does it mean? 

Epwarp Sotty. 


This word is certainly not obsolete. It occurs 
in an article in Macmillan’s Magazine for March, 
1876: “It is in these respects that the seascape 
with figures...gains...... We may think of this with 
Shakespeare’s seascape” (p. 461). 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Fetton’s Gipset (6% §. i. 394).—In a South- 
East View of Portsmouth, published March 28, 
1752, in my possession, Felton’s gibbet is placed 
too far from the fortifications of Portsmouth to 
have been situate near the site of the present 
Southsea pier ; I am therefore inclined to believe, 
with your correspondent Tiny Tim, that the stump 
discovered near Southsea pier is not the original 
gibbet, but was placed there in 1765 to mark the 
water boundaries of the borough. In the History 
of Portsmouth, published at the Hampshire Tele- 
graph office in 1801, it is stated that “a mark now 
only remains to shew where the gibbet, which fell 
down many years since through decay, formerly 
stood.” This statement is confirmed by Mr. Lake 
Allen (who was a native and an inhabitant of 
Portsmouth), in his history of his native town 
pablished in 1817, who says, “Felton was hung 
in chains on Southsea Common ; not many years 
since his gibbet was still visible; there are now, 
however, no remains left of it.” As there is no reason 
to doubt the veracity of these authors, we must 
conclude that the stump now discovered could not 
have formed part of the gibbet of Felton. The 
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post only is shown in my engraving ; it is placed a 
few feet, apparently, from the water’s edge. On the 
Gosport side of the mouth of the harbour, near 
Blockhouse Fort, there is also the ubiquitous gibbet, 
with its wretched occupant suspended in mid-air. 
We may infer from the following lines in some 
satirical verses on Felton, attributed, I believe, to 
Bishop Corbet (1632-1635), that the bones of those 
who were gibbeted, as they became disconnected 
and fell to the ground, were collected and buried 
by their relatives or friends :— 
“ Here uninter'd suspends, though not to save 
Surviving friends the expenses of a grave.”’ 
James Horsey. 
Quarr, I.W. 


Movern Spranisu Literature (6 §, i. 512).— 
I quite agree with Mr. Burnie that the London 
Library might well add to its collection selected 
works of modern Spanish authors, and the list 
given by Mr. Burnie might be conveniently 
extended to include many authors not named 
in his notice. Spain, unhappily, is associated in 
most Englishmen’s minds with bull-fights and 
brutality, and a concentration of genius expended 
on one book. Such is not the case, and the 
assertion that Spain is half a century behind the 
rest of Europe in culture is quite an error. It is, 
however, true that French and German thought is 
more studied than English. Some, however, will 
admit that the modern Spaniard seeks his inspira- 
tion at its source rather than at second hand. I 
will venture, in the interest of those unacquainted 
with the Castilian idiom, upon a translation of 
Senor Valera’s words :— 

“ Between Spain and England there is but scant com- 
merce of ideas. In that island they regard our modern 
intellectual progress with profound and unjust neglect. 
True we, on our part, repay this neglect with usury,” &c. 

The paths of modern literature have no chance 
of becoming weed-grown, and, unhappily, many 
worthy aspirants for literary fame must go to the 
wall. At the same time, Sefior Valera, so de- 
servedly popular in his own country, remains 
without a translator. Fernan Caballero, on the 
other hand, has been freely rendered into our 
idiom, and has commanded that respect and atten- 
tion due to genius, of home or foreign growth. 
Seiior Castelar’s work, also, is not unfamiliar to 
English readers, and in good time we may hope to 
see Dota Luz, Pasarse de Listo, and Estudios 
Criticos accessible to those unacquainted with the 
Spanish language. They manage these things 
better in France, for while Dumas has realized 
a fortune by his literary labours, and Victor Hugo 
has received from the Francais 8,000l. for his 
dramatic work, Hartzenbusch, Garcia Gutierrez, 
Zorrilla, and others have been compelled from other 
sources than literature to supply their modest needs. 
The tradition of the poor student of Salamanca 





still remains as applicable to the literary labourer in 
the Spain of to-day as in the days of Cervantes. 
F. W. C. 


Tae Water Core (6" S. i. 353).—Your corre- 
spondent mentions the water cure having been 
practised in the last century. The following 
quotation from The Life of Augustus, by Suetonius, 
A.D. 81, will show that the remedy was known 1700 
years ago, at the beginning of, or before, the 
Christian era. Augustus appears to have had the 
Roman fever, or congestion of the liver. His case 
was thought to be desperate, and his death was 
anticipated by himself and others :—‘‘ Cum etian 
distillationibus jecinore vitiato, ad desperationem 
redactus, contrariam et ancipitem rationem medi- 
candi necessario subiit ; quia calida fomenta non 
proderant, frigidis curari coactus ; auctore Antonio 
Musa.” Here Suetonius pronounces the remedy 
to have been doubtful and contrary to the ordinary 
method of proceeding. From what Suetonius says 
of calida fomenta having been applied without 
success, we may infer the reverse was employed, 
external applications of cold water. Dion Cassius, 
in his History of the Reign of Augustus, says :— 

“ Augustus, after he had been very often indisposed, 
fell into a desperate sickness, in which they lost all hopes 
of his recovery. He put everything into order as if he 
was on the point of death. His distemper afterwards 
increasing so much, that he could not take any notice of 
the most important affairs, Antonius Musa, by the means 
of cold baths and refreshing potions, cured him perfectly. 
But what happened afterwards made it appear that 
Musa was too forward in attributing to himself an effect 
of chance, or rather Providence; for some time after, 
Marcellus falling into such another fit of sickness, though 
he used him exactly after the same manner, yet he could 
not save his life.” 

As not belonging to the medical profession, we 
may take the opinions of Suetonius or Dion 
Cassius to be of no value. They only show they 
thought then the remedy was new, and Musa ori- 
ginated it, when it is probable he took it from 
Hippocrates, or writings ascribed to him, or from 
the medical pharmacopeia, or facts of physic 
collected in the temples or hospitals of AZsculapius. 
In or about the year 1840, I think, there was an 
article in one of the quarterlies on the cold water 
cure, which said it was of great antiquity, and 
ascribed it to Hippocrates. About the same date, 
1840, I was present at a conversation in the smoking 
room of the Reform Club, on the subject of the 
cold water cure, in which some one said, “ It was 
older than Hippocrates,” on which another replied, 
“Do you mean the Deluge?” Another said, “Send 
that to Punch.” About ten or twenty years after- 
wards I saw in a book the joke attributed to 
Charles Lamb; only he, it was said, could have 
been the author of such a quaint saying, “ Thaé 
the first cold water cure was the Deluge, and it 
killed more chan it cured.” I have my doubts, 
therefore, whether Charles Lamb was the author of 
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the witticism. Charles Lamb died, I think, in 1834. 
Was the cold water cure then of any notoriety ? 
About the year 1840 it was much discussed, be- 
cause of the death of Sir Francis Burdett, which 
was attributed to it, and there was an article, as I 


have said, in one of the quarterlies. 
W. J. Brrcu. 


Travian AND West HicHiayp FoLk-Taes 
(6% S. i. 510).—It will probably interest IH. C. C. 
to know that the tale of which he gives two 
versions occurs in the Gesta Romanorum, forming 
ch. ciii. of the printed Latin text, where it is 
related of the Emperor Domitian. The tale is far 
too long for insertion here, but the three maxims 
(sapientias) which the emperor buys from a mer- 
chant “ pro mille florenis ” are given as follows :— 

(1) Quicquid agas, prudenter agas et respice finem. 
{2) Nunquam viam publicam dimittas propter semitam. 
(3) Nunquam hospicium ad manendum de nocte in domo 
alicujus accipias, ubi dominus domus est senex et uxor 
juvencula,” 

The tale then tells how the observance of these 
maxims is the means of saving the emperor's life. 

Oesterley, in his notes, refers to Plutarch, De 
Garrulitate, xiv.; Vincent de Beauvais, Speculum 
Moral., iii. 1, 10, s. 907 ; Petrus Alphonsus, 19 ; 
and Bromyard, Summa Predicantium, 1485, 
C. ix. 14, as other places where the story occurs. 
It is not in the English version of the Gesta; see 
the Early English Text Society’s edition, 1879, 
p. 522. S. J. H. 


Stone Crosszs (6 §. i. 397).—This subject is 
a very important one. Mr. Rimmer does not say 
enough in his Ancient Stone Crosses of England 
to exactly identify the village cross with the 
meeting-place of the village assembly. Still the 
preaching crosses are very curiously suited to the 
purpose. There are very many crosses near by 
ancient wells (see p. 22); they were often the 
place of collecting tolls (p. 9); and there were 
probably not fewer than five thousand crosses in 
England at the time of the Reformation (p. 15). 
In my book on Primitive Folkmoots, now going 
through the press, I have been able to collect 
some instances of meetings at crosses, and some 
of these bear upon Mr. Wrne’s observations. 
Brothercross hundred-court met at a cross placed 
at the ford over the river at Burnham. Konight- 
Jow hundred-court met at an old wayside cross. 
The manor court of Aston-Boges met “att 
ye crosse.” The grand court of Shepway met at 
Shepway Cross. The Mayor of Folkestone was 
formerly elected at the cross in the churchyard. 
The justices itinerant in the*time of Edward I. 
sat at the stone cross opposite the Bishop of Wor- 
cester’s house in the Strand. And the citizens 
of London formerly held their “folkmots” at 
Paul's Cross. I cannot say, of course, that all 
these were stone crosses. In conclusion, may I 





suggest that it would be a good thing to register 
in these pages the existence of stone or other 
crosses in the country? I begin with two. A 
“stone cross at the west part of the town, near 
the causeway or common road between Sandwich 
and Ech,” “the cross of Henneburgh,”—both 
mentioned in the Perambulation of Sandwich, 
published in Arch, Cant., xii. 339. 
G. L. Gomoe. 


James Linp, M.D. (6" §S. i. 475).—There were 
two well-known physicians of this name, who pub- 
lished treatises on medical subjects during the 
latter half of the last century, and the inquirer 
should be on his guard lest their writings should 
be confused. One of them wrote on the health of 
seamen. He was physician to the hospital at 
Haslar, and died at Gosport, July 18, 1794. The 
other (who was born in 1736, and died at Windsor, 
October 17, 1812) is chiefly known as the kind- 
hearted, but somewhat eccentric, friend of Shelley, 
and it is of him, I presume, that W. C. B. desires 
information. As I am interested in the biography 
of the second James Lind, M.D., I shall be glad 
if the inquirer will communicate to me any par- 
ticulars of the career of the “good physician” 
with which he may be acquainted. 

W. P. Courtyey. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 


Iwarsy Famity (6 S. i. 376).—See Camden’s 
Visitation of Northamptonshire (H. M., 1188, 57c) 
and Lipscombe’s Buckinghamshire (i. 394). Holles, 
in his Noteson Lincolnshire Churches(H. M., 6829), 
records that the arms of Elmes impaling Iwarby 
(Ermine, a saltire, on a chief sable two mullets 
argent) were in Swinstead Church. 

Jos. Put.uirs. 

Stamford, 


Sourney’s “Joan or Arc”: CoLERIDGE’s 
Appitions (6 §, i. 277).—W. A. G. will find 
the required lines in Warne’s “Chandos” edition of 
Coleridge’s Poems, reprinted among the “ Early 
Poems,” under the heading “The Destiny of 
Nations,” and immediately following the notifica- 
tion that “the following fragments were intended 
to form part of the poem when finished.” They 
begin :— 
“ Maid beloved of Heaven ! 

(To her the tutelary Power exclaimed) 

Of Chaos the adventurous progeny, 

Thou seest ; foul missionaries of foul sire, 

Fierce to regain the losses of that hour ' 

When Love rose glittering, and his gorgeous wings 

Over the abyss fluttered with such glad noise,” &c. 

It is exceedingly probable that Coleridge was 
right in his conclusion respecting their unin- 
telligibility and consequent worthlessness. I can 
quite understand an author forgetting the finer or 
fuller meaning of a passage when disassociated 
from the original impressions and feelings; but 
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when an author deliberately asserts, as in this in- 
stance, that he not only does not know, but that he 
never did know, the meaning of a particular pas- 
sage, I prefer taking him at his word, believing it 
to be more rational, if less complimentary, to 
approve his veracity than dispute his folly. 
T. L. A. 
Oxford, 


“LIKE DEATH ON A Mop-sTICK” (6% §S. i. 375). 
—We say “She (or he) looks like a Malkin,” or 
“T look a regular scarecrow,” evidently all allusions 
to the same thing—old clothes stuffed with straw 
and stuck upon a stick (a mop-stick as well as any 
other) to scare away the birds from the corn, and 
which even the most town-bred people must have 
seen many times. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Boox-ptates oF Lorp Keane, Sir Witiiam 
Picort, Bart., James Grey, Cuartes Ke tty, 
AND Wituiam Macvrre (6" §. i. 336).—The 
book-plate of Lord Keane was taken from the 
cover of a book entitled The Attack and Defence 
of Fortified Places, by John Muller, and corrected 
and enlarged by Isaac Landmann, F.S.A., London, 
1791. This was likely the plate of Sir John, who 
was created Baron Keane in 1839. The plate of 
William Maguire was taken from “ Friendship in 
Death, in Twenty Letters from the Dead to the 
Living, by Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, Dublin, 1752,” 
and on the title-page was written “'Thomas Maguire, 
Ballyhays, county Cavan, 1759.” That of James 
Grey from “' Histoire des Gaulois, par Jean Picot, 
de Genéve, 4 Genéve, 1804”; on the front page the 
name Susanna Pigott was written, and in a bundle 
of old letters I find one addressed to his wife, 
Charlotte Grey, in which he mentions his son 
John. Charles Kelly’s plate was pasted in vols. 
of the Dublin Theatrical Observer, 1821, and under 
one I found written “ Mary Ann Kelly, June 6, 
1821.” Amongst a heterogeneous mass of books, 
pamphlets, old letters, &c., was a bundle of some 
270 plates of arms of Sir William Pigott, Bart.; 
these, with a few more valuable articles, including 
a handsome silver presentation cup, having the 
latter’s arms with an inscription, were left to 
my sister by a deceased friend ; I believe they 
were originally purchased at an auction. These 
bits of paper are, apparently, highly prized, and 
not being collectors ourselves we took the liberty 
of sending a few impressions to correspondents of 
“N. & Q.,” who were collecting plates, in pre- 
ference to wantonly destroying them. Further 
information I am unable to furnish. 


Bertua Smira. 
St. Bees. 


“Free To conress” (5 §. xi. 107).—This 
ye certainly occurs in a reported speech of 
fr. Pitt’s (“the pilot that weathered the storm ”) 





on the Regency question, 1788-9. The point in 
dispute was whether the Prince of Wales, as heir 
apparent, had a right to exercise the sovereign 
authority during the incapacity of his Majesty. 
Mr. Pitt said :— 


“The most embarrassing difficulties had indeed been 
thrown upon their proceedings by the assertion that such 
a claim existed ; and although he was free to confess that 
the assertion had not been made from any authority,” 
&e.—From Life of William Pitt, by Henry Cleland, Esq. 
(printed for James Cundee, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
1807). 

Frepk. Rue. 

Ashford, Kent. 


Rapenats (6 §. i. 349).—The same mail which 
brought me “ N. & Q.” of May 1, containing Mr. 
Asupee’s interesting note on the English in- 
debtedness to Rabelais, brought me also the Nation 
(N.Y.) of May 13, containing the kindred note 
hereunto appended :— 

“ To the Editor of the ‘ Nation.’ 

“ Sir,—Your correspondent H.., in discussing the claims 
of Harvey as the discoverer of the circulation of the 
blood, enumerates all his rivals, even igcluding Shak- 
spere and Fra Paolo. As he thus does not confine the 
list to men of science, he might further have included 
another popular writer—Rabelais. In Panurge’s well- 
known discourse on the advantages of debt, an illustra- 
tion is drawn from the mutual good offices of the various 
organs of the body, the blood being the circulating 
medium, which, after its manufacture by the digestive 
apparatus, is conveyed to the heart, ‘lequel par ses 
mouemens diastolicques et systolicques, le subtilie et 
enflambe tellement que, par le ventricule dextre, le met 
a perfection, et par les venes lenuoye a tous les membres. 
......Par le ventricule guausche il le faict tant subtil que 
on le dict spirituel, et lenuoye a tous les membres par les 
arteres, pour laultre sang des venes eschauffer et esuenter. 
Le poulmon ne cesse, auecques ses lobes et souffletz, le 
refraischir, En recongnoissance de ce bien, le cueur luy 
en départ le meilleur, par la vene arteriale.’ 

“ After he quitted his convent Rabelais studied medi- 
cine at Montpellier, and was thoroughly familiar with the 
science of his day. The above quotation, therefore, 
doubtless reflects the advanced views of his time, and is 
interesting as showing, by its crude speculations, how the 
knowledge of the circulation gradually advanced until 
Harvey reduced it to a demonstrable fact, and furnished, 
on a scientific basis, an explanation of its details for 
which his predecessors had blind!y groped. 

“ Asthe Pantagruel was published some time before 
the Christianismi Hestitutio, Servetus certainly had the 
benefit of the speculations of Rabelais. 

“ Yours respectfully, . 
“ 


** Philadelphia, May 3, 1880.” 
J. BranperR MATrTHeEws. 
Stuyvesant Square, N.Y. 


LixcotysHire Use or “ an” (6% §S. i. 376).—I 
am pretty well acquainted with all parts of Lincoln- 
shire, and have no hesitation in saying that the 
“peculiar use of an” is not characteristic of the 
county, any more than the use of small ¢ for 
the personal pronoun is. On the contrary, the 
bulk of the people scarcely use an at all, even 
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where they should. Probably this groom had been 
reproved for such expressions as “a _hegg,” 
“a happle,” &c., without the reason why having 
been explained to him, and so had fallen into the 
opposite error. Curnsert Bepe is most probably 
aware that our ancestors used the indefinite article 
much more frequently than we do, as in the follow- 
ing passage :— 
“ A man’s his money, and no more, 
wherein confused is 
An heauen of happs, a worlde of weeles, 
an hunnye bath of blisse.” 
Drant’s Horace, 1567, 1. iiij 
The Authorized Version of the Bible affords 
numerous instances: “an house upon a rock” ; 
“having an hundred sheep”; “an hundred 
measures of oil,” &c, R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


** CHRONICLES OF AN ILLUstRIOUS HovsE” (6% 
8. i. 115).— 

“Chronicles | of an | Illustrious House, | or the | Peer, 
the Lawyer, and the Hunchback | A Novel|in Five 
Volumes, | embellished with | Characters and anecdotes 
of well-known persons | By Anne of Swansea | Author 
of Cambrian Pictures, Sicilian Mysteries, Conviction, 
Secret | Avengers, &c.| ‘Homo homini, aut deus aut 
lupus.” | ‘Le bonheur de l'homme en cette vie consiste pas 
| 4 étre sans passions—il consiste a | en étre le maitre.’ | 
London | printed at the Minerva Press for | A. K. New- 
man and Co., Leadenha!! Street | 1816.” 

Under the pseudonym of Anne of Swansea, Mrs. 
Anne Hatton, sister of John Philip Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons, was well known in the literary 
world as the authoress of several novels and po- 
litical productions. She was born in 1764, and 
died at Swansea on December 26, 1839. 

Wituiam Pratt. 


A “Runcrsie Spoon” (6% §, i. 415).—I hope 
we shall meet with many replies to this question, 
as they will be amusing. Perhaps it will at last 
occur to the etymologists that the word is a pure 
invention ; unless, indeed, they can further favour 
us with the etymology of boss-woss and quangle- 
wangle,and the numerousother amusing compounds 
in the same delightful volume. It was a prudent 
step on the part of the author of Alice in Wonder- 
land to explain his own method of word-making, 
else we should have people seriously inquiring for 
the etymology of tove. CELER. 


Looxinc at Younec Lamps For THE First 
Time (6% §. i. 393).—In these parts, also, it is 
commonly believed that the first lamb you see 
ought to have its head turned towards you. I 
believe the superstition is pretty general. We 
also say that you ought to have money in your 
pocket on these occasions, silver at least, but gold 
is better still, and that it is very unlucky to be 
without it, which undoubtedly is so, and on many 
other occasions also. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 





Sir Coryetivs Vermvuypen (5" §. vii. 429).— 
He was knighted Jan. 6, 1628/9 ; he was elected 
F.R.S. May 20, 1663; he is said to have died 
Sept. 27, 1665 (Hunter’s South Yorkshire, i. 160-9; 
Surtees Society, vol. liv. p. 313; Allibone’s Dict., 
iii. 2519; Vincent’s Dict. of Biography, 8vo., 1877, 
p. 601). . L. 


De Truesa (6 §. i. 403) would seem not to 
have been translated into English. I find no 
English versions of works of his noticed in the 
British Museum Catalogue. R. W. Bursie. 


Farrar’s “Lire or St. Paut”: “Prospo.” 
(6 S. i. 397).—I am indebted to a friend for the 
following :— 

“ The legal fiction of prosbol (for which I had to refer 
to Dr. Farrar) is explained in the Life of Christ, vol. ii. 
p. 473, or the one-volume edition, p. 749. It was a dodge 
to get rid of the return of property, &c., in the Sabbatical 
year. The debtor professed a personal wish to pay, and 
then the payment was accepted, as it had been previously 
arranged between the two.” 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


Srratorn or Beer (6 §. i. 368, 388, 463).— 
Whenever anything of a merry character is men- 
tioned in connexion with a former king of Eng- 
land, we always seem to jump to the conclusion 
that it must have been “the merry monarch,” 
King Charles II. The knighting of the sirloin 
has been attributed to Charles II. and, with even 
greater reason apparently, to James I. (see 
“N. & Q.,” 1* S. ii. 331), who, according to the 
old story, said that it deserved to be called not 
“surloin,” as hitherto, but “Sir loin,” for it was 
certainly noble. Another writer has said that this 
must be an error (“ N. & Q.,” 3°48. iv. 472), be- 
cause Nichols’s Queen Elizabeth’s Progresses, under 
date March 31, 1573, mentions “a Sorloine of 
Byfe.” This is hardly any evidence. There is no 
doubt that the joint of meat in question was then 
called the “sur-loin”; but when was the designa- 
tion sur (upper) changed into a title of knight- 
hood ? 

There is a note upon this subject in the Athenian 
Mercury, vol. xiii. No. 9, par. 6, March 6, 1694, 
which is worth quoting :— 

* Answer—King Henry VIII., dining with the Abbot 
of Redding, and feeding heartily on a Loyn of Beef, as it 
was then called, the Abbot told the King he would give 
a thousand marks for such a Stomack, which the King 
procured him by keeping him shut in the Tower, got his 
thousand marks, and knighted the Beef for its good 
behaviour.” 

This story of the Abbot of Reading and Henry VIII. 
is taken from Fuller's Church History of Britain, 
1655, bk. vi. sect. 2, p. 299, where Fuller uses the 
expression “a Sir-loyne of beef, so knighted, saith 
tradition, by this King Henry.” This evidence 
most clearly puts King Charles IT. wholly out of 
court ; and the statement of Fuller is so respect- 
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able, that the tradition of the “‘ merry jest ” of the 
king may fairly be deemed to belong.to Henry VIII. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Lexota or Orrictat Lire (6 §. i. 334, 483). 
—This subject has been discussed at considerable 
length in the earlier volumes of “N. & Q.,” under 
the head of “ Clerical Longevity,” more especially 
in vols. ix. and x. of the second series, to which it 
would seem desirable to refer. No more remark- 
able case has, I think, been adduced than that 
shown in the short list of rectors of Blisland 
(since more fully completed in my History of Trigg 
Minor) which I communicated to “N. & Q.” in 
1861 (2 S. xii. 141). From that list it appears 
that there had at that date been only five incum- 
bents of that benefice since the Restoration. The 
case has now become still more remarkable, for no 
change has taken place since 1861. The Rev. F. W. 
Pye is yet rector. As he is not a very aged man 
and is in good health, carrying on the duties of his 
<< without clerical assistance, in all human pro- 

ability he may continue rector as long as his prede- 
cessor, viz., fifty-four years. He was instituted in 
Feb., 1834,so that he has more than completed forty- 
six years’ tenure of the benefice. Taking it, how- 
ever, as it now stands, five rectors have held the 
benefice 220 years, or an average of forty-four 
years each, and the three latest, including the 
present occupant, 162 years, or an average of fifty- 
four years each. I may add. that there have been 
but eleven rectors since 1529. 

Joun Macreay. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 

[See also “N, & Q.,” 2S, ix,8, 73,252; x. 119, 297; 
19; xii. 78.) 


23rp Reciment or Foor (6 §. i. 18, 64, 466). 
—The three English regiments which were in the 
service of the United Provinces came over with 
the Prince of Orange in 1688, and were retained 
on the English establishment ; two of them became 
the 5th and 6th of the British line. There were 
no English regiments in the pay of the Dutch 
after that. 

The 23rd, raised in 1689, embarked for Flanders 
in 1694, and remained abroad till the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697. It was despatched again from 
England to Flanders in 1701, and returned home 
at the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. Cannon’s records 
of the regiment are published, but give no nominal 
list of the officers at that period beyond the 
colonels. 

“Studholmo” (6™ S. i. 64) is a misprint for 
Studholme, as has been already editorially re- 
marked. . D. S. 

“ PoTATOES-AND-PointT” (6 §S, i. 236, 443),— 
I have heard this spoken of by my mother, in a 
comic way, as an ingenious device for supplying 
the flavour of meat to a meal of potatoes by per- 





sons who could only sometimes afford the former. 
In this inland district the bacon or other meat on 
the ceiling constituted the “ point,” or relish, to 
be seen, but not partaken of, except in imagina- 
tion. I think “ taties-and-point” is mentioned by 
Anderson somewhat scornfully ; and Dickinson's 
Glossary has it as “ Tatey-and-point. People too 
poor or niggardly to buy flesh meat have been said 
to provide a very small piece of butter or bacon-fat 
to place in the centre of the table, and the diners 
were allowed to point, but not to touch the morsel.” 
I think it is a metaphor for a pretentious scarcity, 
or absence of the main dish. I have not heard of 
porridge here without its proper and honest “ point ” 
in the midst of the saucer or basin—butter, treacle, 
&c.; but there may have been times when flesh 
meat, as said above, was not considered a necessity, 
or not attainable, in every repast with vegetables, 
The practice implies not only thrift in having, but 
self-restraint in saving, the “ point,” whether of 
fish or flesh, at a safe distance. The amusing 
lesson recalled by M. H. R. was easily drawn by 
an ingenious mother. I had no idea the phrase 
was so extensively known. Cuarlyle’s meaning is 
that of the border country—a sort of deception, 
evidently. M., P. 
Cumberland. 
[Ca. W. has been anticipated by the above.} 


In Kerry, in old times, where meat, fish, or any- 
thing but potatoes, was seldom eaten by the pea- 
santry, the expression “ potatoes-and-point” was 
taken to mean pcetatoes with a very little salt, or 
none at all. The salt was placed in the middle of 
the cottier’s table, when he was so rich as to possess 
a table—if not, on the mud floor of the cabin, and 
the potato-eaters pointed the vegetables at it, or 
touched it so slightly that the action looked like 
merely pointing. “ Potatoes-and-point,” in this 
case, therefore, was generally a mere figure of 
speech for potatoes only. I imagine the West of 
Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland must be 
looked to as the “ cradle-lands” of this description 
of a very bad dinner, which only the Celts would 
put up with. Mary Aeyes Hickson. 


I have always understood that it meant eating 
potatoes only and pointing to bacon hanging on 
the wall. I have heard a variation of it. Four 
Irishmen, wishing to live frugally, bought a lot of 
potatoes to eat, and a red herring to rub them on, 
to give them a flavour ; but, finding this used up 
their herring too quickly, they got another, which 
they put into a bottle, and rubbed their potatoes 
on the outside of that. There is another saying, as 
common as “potatoes-and-point,” if not too childish 
for “N. & Q.” To one asking what he can have 
to eat, it is considered very clever to say, “ Bread 
and puliet.” “ Let’s have it, then,” says he. A 
big lump of bread is set on the table, and he asks 
for the chicken. “ Chicken !—pullet ! why, there it 
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is.” “Why, here’s nought but bread.” “ Well, 
pull it, and then you'll have ‘ bread and pullet.’” 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnsnire. 


The true explanation of this Hiberniar expres- 
sion is, according to one of the aborigines, with 
whom I am familiar, and who knew “ the manners 
and customs of the natives” accurately in early 
life, as follows. The family sat round, eating their 
“ praties,” whilst a sheepskin, filled with fat, hung 
in the wide chimney space. The skin had a small 
hole in the lower end, through which the grease 
percolated ; and the custom was to catch a drop of 
mutton-grease on each mouthful of potato, so as to 
give ita flavour. A painter could easily portray 
the bare-legged youngsters eagerly “ pointing” 
their potatoes at the end of the bag, awaiting the 
expected drop of grease. 

ApvENTUROUS ANGLO-Saxon, 


I think the first explanation given must be the 
true one, for I find, on inquiry, that all my ser- 
vants understand the expression in this sense, and 
one, a Yorkshire girl, tells me that poor people, 
when asked what they have for dinner, often say 
“ point ” (meaning nothing at all), either as a joke 
ora melancholy fact. The word “ point” could 
hardly have acquired this meaning if the explana- 
tion of M. H. R. were the correct one. 

A somewhat similar dish, known in the county 
of York, is “ one-hundred-and-one pie,” i.¢., one 
hundred pieces of potato to one piece of meat. 

J. J. Freemay. 


Was SEA-SICKNESS KNOWN TO THE ANCIENTS? 
(6 S. i. 410).—As one of the contributors and 
constant readers of “N. & Q.” from the commence- 
meni, I not unfrequently meet with a subject, crop- 
ping up anew, which has already been discussed in 
its pages. In “N. & Q.,” 1" 8. xi. 221, I ventured 
to question the very same statement of Mr. Old- 
know to which Mr. Bares has now returned, 
and my few observations were followed by apt and 
appropriate quotations alleged by other writers. 
No doubt he has added, and added most perti- 
nently, to these; but I do not think it is unfair to 
recall the attention of your readers, and writers 
also, to the pages of “N. & Q.” itself, as well as to 
other books of reference, when embarking on a 
new topic. C. W. Biycuam. 

[See also “ N. & Q.,” 1* S. xi. 292, 373, 494. ] 

To the references already given, where mention 
is made of sea-sickness by the ancients, may be 
added the following : Petronius, c. 103, where one 
of the passengers on a voyage is described ina 
position which any one who has crossed the 
Channel will recognize as equally applicable to 
sufferers at the present day, “ Adclinatus lateri 
navis, exonerabat stomachum, nausea gravem.” 


Horace, too, tells us (Epist. I. i. 92) that the poor! 





man is no more exempt from the malady than the 
rich :— 
* Conducto navigio aque 
Nauseat ac locuples quem ducit priva triremis.” 
G. F. 8S. E. 
I apprehend that Sir John Paston suffered from 
this malady in 1476, for he writes from “ Gynes” 
“T pray you recomande me tomy moodre. I wolde 
have wretyn to hyr, but in trowthe | ame somewhatt 
crased, what with the see and what wythe thys dyct 
heer.”—Paston Lett., Gairdner’s ed., iii. 161. 
Epwarp PEacock. 


Heravopic (6" §, i. 357, 523).—Wilson of Ken- 
dal does not appear, eo nomine, in the last edition 
of Burke’s General Armory. But traces of such 
a family (or families) are to be found in the pedi- 
grees of the Wilsons of Dallam Tower and of Rig- 
maden in the Landed Gentry (1879). A coat very 
nearly identical with the one inquired for by Zero, 
and assigned by B. W. G. to Wilson of Kendal, is 
ascribed by Sir Bernard Burke to Wilson of Dallam 
Tower, Westmoreland, and its cadets, Wilson of 
Redgrave Hall, Suffolk, and Carus-Wilson of Cas- 
terton Hall, Westmoreland, viz., Arg., three wolves’ 
heads couped sa., vulned in the neck ppr. (or guttée 
de sang) ; crest, a crescent or, issuing flames of fire 
ppr. I quote the two alternative forms as in- 
differently used by Ulster. With regard to the 
Acton coats, Acton of Aldenham is blazoned in 
the General Armory as, “ Gules, two lions passant 
arg., between nine crosses crosslet fitchée or,” and 
the same arms are said to belong to the Actons of 
Gatacre and of Acton Scott. In these last instances, 
however, it is evident that the full blazon should 
contain marks of cadency. The coat of Lord Acton, 
representative of Aldenham, is given as, “Semée 
of cross crosslets fitchée or,” both in the Peerage 
and Armory. C. H. E. Carmicnakt. 


Sprritvaism: Seconp Sicut (5 §, xii. 268, 
294, 313, 334, 357, 377; 6 S. i. 86).—To the 
sources of evidence already adduced allow me to 
add an article in the April number of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science of 1878, entitled “Space of 
Four Dimensions,” by Prof. Zollner, the eminent 
astronomer of Leipzig. It is an account of an 
experiment carried on by the writer, together with 
two others of the most distinguished men of science 
in Germany, Profs. W. Weber and Fechner, with 
the medium Slade, and recorded in the first volume 
of Zollner’s scientific treatises. Prof. Zollner 
knotted together and sealed the two ends of a new 
string, purchased by himself, and never allowed 
out of his own custody. In company with his 
friends and Slade, he sat in a brightly lighted room 
in his own house, the string slung round his own 
neck, the knotted and sealed ends placed on the 
table under his own hands, the loops hanging down 
below the edge of the table on his lap, Slade’s 
hands on the table throughout, and never touching 
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the string. Under these conditions four knots were 
—— in the string, such that they could not 
untied without free ends, a phenomenon which 
Prof. Zéillner believes to be explained by the 
hypothesis of a fourth dimension, and the new set 
of movements it would admit of. Prof. Zollner 
had many sittings with Slade, always in full light, 
at which many phenomena of the most marvellous 
description occurred, and they are recorded by him 
in later volumes of his Wissenschaftliche Abhand- 
lungen. Iam now engaged on the translation of 
these portions for the English public. They are 
among the most perfect of the evidences of 
spiritualistic facts, and, indeed, leave no possible 
loophole to the sceptic who is not sufficiently 
hardy to impugn the veracity of the eminent 
witnesses, C. OC. M. 
Temple. 


“Oxp Enetisn ” (6" S. i. 356, 498).—It appears 
to me that the so-called difference between “ Old” 
and “old” is a distinction without a difference. 
Language or speech is the art of speaking, and if 
in speaking there can be no discernible difference 
or distinction between “Old” and “ old,” why so 
in writing? Besides, if applied to English lan- 
guage, why not to other things English? What 
would be the distinction between an “Old” Eng- 
lish gentleman and an “old” English gentleman? 
or between the roast beef of “Old” England and 
the roast beef of “old” England? The habit of 
writing “Old” vice “old” appears to me a servile 
imitation, recently adopted from abroad. 

Briton. 


“READ AND RUN”: “Run AND READ” (6% §, 
i. 373, 441).—I am pleased to see the interesting 
replies which my query has called forth, and I 
thank the writers of them. Mr. Marsnatt asks 
if it is quite certuin that my way of understanding 
the passage is the right one. I think there can 
be no doubt of it. Literally translated it is, 
“Write the vision and make it plain, &c., in order 
that [one] reading it [or in it] may run.” I do 
not see how this can be twisted into meaning, “ in 
order that one who is engaged in running may be 
enabled to read.” The Syriac version confirms 
my view: “Scribe visionem—ut percurrat eam 
(d’nerhat beh) qui eam legerit.” So does the 
Arabic: “Ita ut non immoretur legens eam.” I 
had forgotten Keble’s lines, but, now they are 

uoted, remember them well. It was a curious 
slip for a Hebraist to make, but no doubt he had 
forgotten the Hebrew words. Adam Clarke’s note 
is excellent. Coverdale’s translation I may call 
an impossible one. The Geneva Bible and the 
Bishops’ Bible seem to translate rightly, and why 
they should give that perverse gloss in a note is 
hard to guess. I should infer, from the Authorized 
Version adopting the rendering of these earlier 





versions but omitting the note, that the authors 


of it accepted the former in its plain meaning, and 
rejected the explanation, so to call it, of the latter. 
E. R. 


The Hebrew seems to be patient of either view. 
The so-called “popular misconception” is sup- 
ported by the authority of Gesenius (Speaker's 
Com. in loco) and of Dr. Pusey (Minor Prophets). 
The latter well observes, “So Isaiah too was 
bidden to write the four words, Haste-prey-speed- 
spoil.” The reference is to Isaiah viii. 1, where 
we ought to read, “‘ Take thee a great tablet, and 
write on it ‘For Haste-prey-speed-spoil’ [or 
concerning “ Haste,” &c.] in a man’s style,” 7.¢. 
the ordinary style of writing known among the 
people, that they might read obiter, in passing, as 
placards are now read. de ke Be 

Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Durham. 


The reply sent by myself and others, it may be 
further stated, is in accordance with Dr. Pusey’s 
interpretation (Minor Prophets) ad loc.:— 

“ Write the vision, that it may remain for those who 
come after and not be forgotten, and make it plain upon 
the tables, whereon he was wont to write; and that in 
large lasting characters, that he may run that readeth it, 
that it may be plain to any, however occupied or in 
haste.” 


Ep. MarsHatt 
Sandford St. Martin. 


The current misconception, if such it be, about 
this verse of Habakkuk would be confirmed in the 
mind by such a seeming parallel as this from Pro- 
pertius, iv. 7, 83, 84:— 

* Hoc carmen media, dignum me, scribe columna, * 

Sed breve, quod currens vector ab Urbe legat.” 


DC. F. 


THomas Parr or Puarer (6" §. i. 18, 84, 
505).—If Pityyiimmon will refer to Fenton’s 
Historical Tour through Pembrokeshire (London, 
1811), at p. 505 he will find as follows : Thomas 
Phaer came young into Pembrokeshire ; he was 
the son of Thomas Phaer of Norwich ; he died at 
Kilgerran, and left two daughters. No mention is 
made of ason. The name is probably Flemish. 
The Flemings were numerous in Norwich from an 
early period, and Flemings were planted in 
Pembrokeshire by Henry I. It is believed that 
the name Phaer, or Phayer, is still known in 
Belgium. » 

“&” (6% S. i. 474, 500).—Strutt (Sports and 
Pastimes, IV. iv. § xiv.) quotes from a fourteenth 
century MS. (Harl. 1706) alphabet, “XY wyth 
ESED AND per se—Amen.” Two or three genera- 
tions ago, when children saw an “ &” at the end 
of their alphabet, they were taught to name it 
“and per se,” and to add (as its pronunciation) 
“and.” I happened to use the abbreviation “‘am- 
persand ” quite innocently in “N. & Q.” as recently 
as April 17 last. Lamb’s Mr. H— hoped to live 
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eae to see his inquisitive servant thankful to “ ride tempted unaided, and that the Académie des Inscriptions 
g, an behind the sulky of And-by-itself And!” | et Belies-Lettres has also bestowed upon M. Godefroy, as 
latter. Cur. W | a well-deserved encouragement, one of the prizes it has 
R. ° * | at its ye he » calculated that the Dictionnaire 
‘ e . ; . » | cannot be completed under ten years; one volume per 
view, errr — rt 4? ge | annum is to be expected, published in ten fascicull. 
; sup- (6 8, il. )is t e title of the book to whic The livraison now before us is most satisfactory in every 
eaker’s A. G. 8. refers. Copies can still be obtained | respect; the various meanings and constructions of each 
vhets) from Mr. Russell Smith, Soho Square. Dr. Bell, | word are carefully given and illustrated by a copious 
: a in his preface, states that his work is “ confined to selection of examples. The paper is good and the type 
: ae the consideration of that shrewd and knavish wnexcoptionabie. 
speed- ‘ 2. D,hi ' » W fy 
where sprite call’d Robin Goodfellow. fost of your Edgar Allan Poe: his Life, Letters, and. Opini B 
. ond readers familiar with Shakspearian literature are |” Jun H. Ingram (Hoge) Se ae oe 
¥ ~ . . sat 2 : - sD . ‘ . 
? for no doubt well TE. — this —" WueEw a writer “doubles the parts,” to use a theatrical 
)” 4.6 production. . F. Taisetton DYer. expression, of poet and poetical critic, and especially 
a “ . when, in the latter capacity, he combines, the insight of 
g the —— a craftsman with a faculty for saying uncomfortable 
ng, as things, he is pretty sure to make many implacable 
F. HMHiscellanesus. enemies. This would seem to have been the fate of Poe. 
The task of presenting him to the public after his death 
a NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. oO en, Mr. — who, having personal 
ay Se Dictionnaire de UV Ancienne Lanque Francaise et de tous I ier “aide eam availed himeelf of 
wend a ee KV* Sccle. C i. “j the opportunity with considerable success and some 
3 ses Dialectes du IX« aw 2 Sicele, Compose d apres | popular sympathy. Faintly-heard expostulations were 
le Dépouillement de tous les plusimportants Documents, | made from time to time by Poe's surviving friends, but 
se who er ey . Mr se — les their words had not the publicity of Griswold’s slandera, 
1 upon jrandes Biblio veques de la France et de Europe, et | which enjoyed all that special favour attaching to a lie 
hat i dans les Principales Archives. Départementales, Muni- | that is half « Tever . : 
hat in santos Hoesttall Pricé Par Frédéric God that is half a truth. Nevertheless, as time went on, the 
eth it, cipa . Hospita 7 Ps . we Vi ar Frédéric Gode- | apologists increased and grew more audible. The latest 
or in , froy. ; — ; ( —— F. ry ied of them is the author of these volumes. He is so keen a 
T is not too much to say that modern French scholars | partisan of Poe that what he admits in his disfavour we 
LL. have left all other nations far behind in the science of | may safely take to be true. It is pretty clear, then, that 
lexicography. The gigantic work of M. Littré will occur | Poe was restless, excitable, and (to ordinary people) 
naturally at first to those who consider this important | eccentric, even in his younger days. During his wife’s 
about subject, but it would be wrong to omit the excellent | illness he fell, by his own account, into drinking habits, 
= the —— eee wa mn wee ——- od an owing to some abnormal or diseased cerebral 
e ( ’ ions of stanc « 2 i interv i 
Pro- authors published by Messrs. Hachette. A striking eee Reg hy ow Be Ld. 
desideratum still remained. however, and no medizval | less, for some time previous to his strange and melan- 
a," dictionary, properly so called, had been attempted since | choly death. At his best, he was courteous and honour- 
‘ oo aces tebe etna sive om on * his ere, and etthetionste to 
‘ ‘ ‘ ) s ide c rested, | those he cared for. e ere iffe 
T. some years ago, the plan of editing the materials col- | periods from poverty, ill Darnged yee Bagh = ay 
8, 84 lected by Lacurne de Sainte-Palaye. ; This publication is | but some of that “ unmerciful disaster,” to which his 
ston’s unk ee ei ke ol 4 —— —_ ne a often nou Hap tap sme oy 2 of his own 
) { rest tra- | making. no perio i 
ndon, vailleur. Yet it must certainly have been noticed by aan friends ; tndeed, in ei caren 
omas most critics who have taken the trouble to look carefully other sex he was particularly fortunate. With Mr. In- 
> was at - yy he poy ey | ~ that a —_ gram’s insistent praise of his literary performances we 
of of —_ - A. — — Boned path w- aon — find it hard to agree. It seems to us to have all the 
eo n, by far, y ake us Sainte-Palaye’s MSS | defects of that exaggerated “ personal estimate ” against 
: as elements in the preparation of a new work. In the | which Mr. Matthew Arnold has recently uttered a 
mish. meanwhile, a distinguished savant, M. Godefroy, not | monitory note. Making every allowance for the period 
m an deterred by the magnitude of the task, has undertaken | at which Poe wrote, and his position as a pioneer in the 
d in - supply a want which had long been generally felt, and | matter of melody, it is still possible to overrate him as a 
that ~ has gt the first fasciculus of his Dictionnaire | poet. His best pieces, ie., The Raven, The Conqueror 
i el’ A — ongeereanaite. Whether it is advisable | Worm, Annabel Lee, and a few others, are very good, 
rn or - bet pee — aside a — of etymology | but they are only a small part of a small, and otherwise 
’ te : il w = ~ = so to a ¥~ as M. unequal, whole. He certainly possessed, in a very indi- 
defroy’s plan admits nothing conjectural, from his | vidual and original fashion, the sentiment of rhythm and 
Y and point of view he is evidently quite right. We observe,| refrain; but he did not always employ it with equal 
eenth a ny Needy. those ee taken ~~ of whose skill. He was primarily a story-teller of an exceptional 
“ oan quan : + aia te vam - 
wyth Es cehapes; bub coun Wilh Gis crcmtetion Ge queued | puatessechaspstietnst teeomathine of heendieivenh 
; , " ] e mething of the analytic an 
nera- covered by M. Godefroy is sufficiently large, and the | constructive talent which makes the success of his best 
> end labour of collecting the materials from thousands, not | tales. Asa critic, though he was needlessly personal, 
ne it re! of a_ volumes, but of MSS., might well have | he had distinct qualities, and his reprinted articles show 
tion) o htened the most enthusiastic aan, We are | that he boldly declared himself for one or two authors 
: elighted, therefore, to find that the French Govern- | whose fame was not so assured as itis now. On the 
a <ment has, by a handsome subsidy, facilitated the bringing | whole, we believe that The Gold-Bug, The Murders in 
ently out of a work which no publisher could safely have at- | the Rue Morgue, The Cask of Amontillado, and a dozen 
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more of his stories will be read as long as his poetical 
successes. We have left ourselves but little space to 
speak of Mr. Ingram. In some respects his work is final. 
His industry is plain on every page, and it does him no 
small credit that he has so fully mastered the history of 
an American author. Whether the subject really de- 


served two bulky volumes is open to question. 


Curiosities of the Search-Room. By the Author of 
“Flemish Interiors.” (Chapman & Hall, Limited.) 
Joun Times redivivus/ An amusing compilation from 
the columns of the Times, Jilustrated London News, and 
other journals, law reports, &c. The adjective used is 
the only one that can be applied to the work, for it is 
valueless as a book of reference, owing to the almost 
entire absence of dates and authorities. The title itself 
is misleading and unmeaning, and seems to have been 
adopted after the author had been driven into a corner. 
There are “Search-Rooms,” we believe, at the Custom 
House, Public Record Office, and other public institu- 
tions. We learn, indeed, from the introductory chapter, 
that the Search-Room at the Registry of Probate, 
Somerset House, is meant, but it is evident that, if the 
compiler ever visited that locality, she has made no use 
whatever of its resources. The very few English wills 
referred to in the volume are not quoted from the ori- 
ginals, but from second-hand sources. The great bulk 
of the wills cited are those of foreigners, and of all ages, 
including even those of Sennacherib and Telemachus, 
Those of American origin are for the most part apo- 
cryphal, being thecreation of Transatlantic penny-a-liners 
hard up for paragraphs. Even when passages from 
wills are placed between quotation marks they are not to 
be relied upon; e¢.g., on p. 146, the first sentence quoted 
as from the will of the Earl of Stafford does not appear 
in the will in that format all. “A Collection of Serious 
and Whimsical Wills” (the second title of the volume 
before us) of great interest and value could be compiled 
from the records at Somerset House, but such a book 
this is emphatically not, Its highest merit is that it 
may amuse a reader on a railway journey, or enable him 

to endure a wet Sunday in a country inn. 

Six Life Studies of Famous Women. By M. Betham- 

Edwards. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Fervan CaBattero, the gifted daughter of a German 
father and a Spanish mother, fitly opens the series of 
delicate cameos, which the authoress of A Winter with 
the Swallows has here given us, of women whose lives 
should be held in honourable remembrance. The interest 
which has been shown in our own columns concerning 
the story of the most intensely national of Andalusian 
novelists cannot but be heightened by the perusal of 
Miss Betham-Edwards’s graphic “study” of her life. 
Superficially, perhaps, Caroline Herschel’s is the best- 
known name of the list. But we could ill have spared 
any, least of all Alexandrine Tinné, and the writer's own 
aunt, Matilda Betham. The nobility of Alexandrine 
Tinné’s aims, and the important truth that her brief life 
was not lived in vain, because of the example she set of 
devotion to a great cause—the cause of freedom—this 
and much more is earnestly pleaded by the author of 
these charming studies. We should have missed a great 
deal, even in the midst of such high themes, if we had 
not also been shown the exquisite genre picture of 
Matilda Betham, who would calmly walk the streets of 
London in crimson velvet slippers, who wrote of Pope 
and Dryden to her eight-year-old godchild, and who was 
the friend and correspondent of “ Elia,” Southey, and 
Coleridge. All who love books as Matilda Betham loved 
them should certainly read this book by her niece and 


godchild, 





We have received from Mr. Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press Warehouse, a copy of a special edition 
of the Oxferd Bible for Teachers, which has been printed 
expressly for the Sunday School Centenary celebration. 
It contains all the additional matter which has made the 
Oxford Bible for Teachers so famous, and which, we 
may here state, has recently been issued in two forms, 
under the title of Helps to the Study of the Bible. 

Messrs. Loncmans have just issued a new edition of 
Bishop Stanley’s Familiar History of Birds. The work 
has been carefully revised by a practical ornithologist; 
and, whilst alterations demanded by the advance of 
science in recent years have been made, all unnecessary 
tampering with the original text has been avoided. 

Mr. R,. E, Custer Waters has printed for private 
circulation “Genealogical Memoirs of the Kindred 
Families of Chester ot Bristol, Barton Regis, Almonds- 
bury, and London, descended from Henry Chester, who 
died Sheriff of Bristol in 1470; and also of the Families of 
Astry of London, Kent, Beds, Bucks, and Gloucestershire, 
descended from Sir Ralph Astry, Kt., Lord Mayor of 
London 1493." The work, compiled from records and 
registers hitherto unpublished, and containing full ab- 
stracts of about sixty original wills, is illustrated by 
shields of arms and numerous tabular pedigrees. Appli- 
cations for copies should be addressed to the author, at 
Robson & Sons’, 20, Pancras Road, London, N.W. 





Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

K. N.—Mr. Boutell’s opinion (Heraldry, p. 230) is to 
the effect that the surname of Plantagenet was “ probably 
formally adopted and recognized about the close of the 
fourteenth century.” Mr. Green, in his Short History of 
the English People, p. 97, speaking of Geoffrey of Anjou, 
husband of Matilda, uses the somewhat singular 
expressions that he “had acquired, in addition to his 
surname, the Handsome, the more famous title of Plan- 
tagenet.” In his library edition, vol. i. p. 151, he also 
cails Plantagenet a “ title,” but the name. as such, does 
not occur in the index to that edition. The more usual 
practice with modern English historians has been, in the 
case of the earlier members, at least, of that house, to 
discard the name of ‘‘ Plantagenet ” and adopt the terri- 
torial designation of “‘ Angevin.” 

E. 8. D. (Oxford).—There does not appear to be any 
earlier example of the use of “ Miesa” for the Eucharist 
than that in St, Ambrose, Ad. Marcellin. The writer in 
the new edition of the Zacyc. Britan., s.v. “ Eucharist,” 
takes “ Missa” to mean dismissal, from the concluding 
words, “Ite, missa est.” But the meaning of those 
words is open to question, and has been very differently 
rendered. See “N. & Q.,” 5 8, iv. 209, 249, 291, 416. 

C. F. B. (Birmingham.)—Your question is not clearly 
framed. If you mean asan additional surname, the right 
at common law to assume a surname has frequently been 
noticed in our pages. A deed-poll is the ordinary mode 
nowadays of recording the fact. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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